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BY ANNIE MIDDLETON. 


CHAPTER I. 


SUNSHINE, AND A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


Yes, it wasa merry Christmas, for Mrs. Charles 
Robinson—a joyous, blithe, happy Christmas—a 
sunny day anda sunny room, and a bright sweet face 
shining in it. It is astonishing, by-the-way, what 
ay expression rooms have. Whether plainly or mag- 
nificently furnished, there is an indefinable some- 
thing, an air pervading them through which the 
tastes and even a glimpse of the character of the 
possessor are indubitably obtained. .Take Mrs. 
Charles Robinson’s parlors, for instance. It would 
be impossible for one moment after entering them, 
to have supposed that the sad or the cold, the 
merely heartless and worldly dwelt there. No! the 
dullest dotard on earth could not have been so 
mistaken, even if that living embodiment of all 


« 


cheerful and agreeable things—the concentration of ‘ 


the pretty and sweet—Mrs. Charlie herself had 
been absent. Even then those parlors, particularly 
that back parlor, with the blessed sun streaming 
over the buds and plants in the windows on the 
crimson carpet, and filling the soul with the glow 
and gladness of Summer shine, persuaded one irre- 
sistibly that the character and position of its in- 
mates were equally felicitous. Now, perhaps, my 
dearest of readers, you have never noticed this re- 
markable difference in rooms. You do not ima- 
gine that (except the quantity and quality of the 
movables therein,) there is any difference; in 
short, that they have an expression. Pray be an- 
deceived then as quickly as possible, and “ lend me 


you never entered parlors faultlessly clean and 
enviably neat though they be, yet from their very 
perfections giving one a chill, so that however wild 
and mirthful the mood in which they are invaded, 
you are involuntarily subdued, and sink into a 
demure silence, as you sink into one of the stiff 
upright chairs? Rooms, in short, where the pic- 
tures are covered, the glasses are covered, piano 
shut, tables firmly pinned to the wall and guiltless 
of books, save perhaps an antediluvian annual—a 
tabrette one side of the grate and a tabrette on 
the other to match, each chair in its place, and as 
for bird sand plants in such precincts, the ideas 
were sacrilege. The very cat ventures but one 
timid glance—for her life she would not cross the 
threshold. Then, again, there are other apart- 
ments where everything seems to be at cross pur- 
poses, asif some charitable individual had enter- 
tained themselves by placing affairs in the most 
ridiculous and malapropos position imaginable. A 
large handsome piece of furniture is thrust into a 


little dark corner, while, au contraire, something 


remarkably diminutive and forlorn, shrinks and 
looks embarrassed in the midst of an immense 
space. The windows are nearly barricaded by a 
sofa across the pier, while an entire side of a room 
appeals most imploringly to be filled. What can 
be your idea of the individuals who preside over 
such domains? Is there no obliquity, or deficiency 
in their minds, think you—nothing to be filled 
there? There are cross-looking rooms, too, 
very cross; crabbed and repulsive rooms, the very 
poker and tongs look threateningly. But lest you 


your” eyes while I remove the delusion. Have 3 look cross too, I’ll abandon the generals and pro- 
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ceed to design the particular apartments under con- 
sideration. What one word will express light, 
warmth, comfort and elegance? No! none of these 
words will do. A sunny glow, arich, life-like tint 
should be thrown on the picture—the halo which 
love, happiness and taste would cast. I am‘not go- 
ing (you perceive) to descend to particulars. You 
shall have no inventory of chairs, tables and can- 
delabras. Suffice it to say, that there were birds 
here, flying and singing, chirping and eating, as if 
there was nothing else to be done in the world, 
as there certainly is not in a bird’s world. And 
there were plants, too, rare and flourishing, and 
there was a bunch of bright worsteds on one little 
ottoman, and a very pretty little woman on another, 
with the brownest of brown hair, and bluest of 
blue eyes, and the least bit of a mischievous be- 
coming dimple at the corner of her mouth, and 
the said little woman was sewing most industri- 
ously ona velvet slipper and thinking how very hap- 
py and contented she ought to be, with every thing 
so happy and agreeable around her. “ It is not to 
be denied,” murmured she, “ papa’s rooms have an 
air of grandeur, and look quite magnificent in the 
sort of twilight in which they are kept, but they 
really are not half ascheerful as mine,” she added, 
glancing around the realm in which just six months 
before she had been installed as queen. ‘“ The 
curtains are very handsome, but then how dark 
they make it, and it certainly does not look as if 
any one lived and washappy there, as it does here— 
like Beatrice’s prince, it has the “air of being too 
costly for working-days.” And Mrs. Charles 
Robinson pursued her train of thought, which was 
to make chairs, tabrettes and sofas of hair-cloth a 
thousand times preferable to those of velvet, few 
servants infinitely less trouble than many, reasona- 
ble economy to lavish expenditure ; in short, how 
much more agreeably situated was Mrs. Charles 
Robinson this Christmas than had been Miss Ver- 
non the Christmas before, for in addition to the 
above mentioned advantages was her Charlie, and 
such a Charlie! Mrs. Robinson’s blue eyes grew 
brighter and bright cheeks redder, as she thought 
of him, and the little fingers were more nimble 
than had ever been fingers before among the 
worsteds, with which on crimson velvet a very intri- 
cate pattern was being embroidered secretly and 
with dispatch—a New- Year's present for this same 
Charlie. “So noble and so generous,” murmured 
Mrs. Robinson ; “ so proud, too, yet as loving as any 
woman ; then what an interest he takes in all my 
interests, petty aflairs which men generally de- 
spise.” Here Mrs. Robinson glanced at a lamp- 
mat to which her husband had endeavored to lend a 
finishing hand, and remembering the exceedingly 
awkward manner in which he had used the scis- 
sors, she laughed violently, albeit, her eyes were 
full of tears. “Strange that I should have mar- 
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ried such a handsome man,” was her next reflec- 
tion, “ for I certainly consider it of very little con- 
sequence if there is the air comme il faut which 
marks the gentleman ; yet I cannot say that | ad- 
mire him less for his magnificent height and fine 
features. Absolutely it is three o’clock,” ex- 
claimed the busy littke woman, as the silvery 
sound which marks the hour died on her ear. 
«“ Three o’clock, and Charlie will be home in a mo- 
ment and | not dressed for dinner.” So saying, 
she seized the precious slipper, which her liege 
lord was not to see, and disappeared, warbling a 
ditty as blithe as the day. The fact to which 
allusion has several times been made, shall now be 
fully and entirely declared. Six months before, in 
St. Thomas’s church, had Miss Vernon exchanged 
that appellation for Mrs. Robinson. Her engage- 
ment had excited surprise—when was there an 
engagement that did When. will people 
grow weary of saying, “singular, remarkable, very 
strange,” that of any two people of their acquain- 
tance, these two people should have fancied each 
other. When will the world consider that grace, 
beauty and intelligence, minus wealth, will balance 
even a moderate proportion of these attributes 
with it? and when will it pardon one of the gentler 
sex who is blessed with a fortune for throwing 
herself away on some poor, however fascinating 
wretch, who has it not! “1 should think Sophia 
Vernon was distracted,” exclaimed Miss Denham, 
one of her fashionable acquaintances upon receiv- 
ing the first news of her engagement. ‘“* Why!” 
remarked her mother, quietly. “‘ Why !” repeated 
the daughter, in an indignant tone, “ after refusing 
so many splendid offers—old Mr. Williams, a per- 
fect nabob, Mr. Marsha!! wealthy also and of high 
political standing. Mr. Lambert, Mr. White— 
oh! she has. had offers without number.” “ 1 am 
surprised at you,” said her mother, ‘for putting 
Charles Robinson in comparison with any of these. 
Mr. Williams is old enough to be her grandfather. 
Mr. Marshal lacks good breeding most decidedly, 
and, indeed, is not remarkable for anything except 
the faculty of making his way in the world. Ot 
them all the one she has chosen is the very prince 
and nonpareil.’”’ “ Oh mother,” exclaimed the ani- 
mated child, ‘* you have very primitive ideas upon 
such subjects. It is very ridiculous, and every body 
will think so, for Sophia Vernon, with her beauty 
and accomplishments at nineteen, to leave her 
father’s magnificent house, for a poor lawyer, who 
will be obliged to make his bread and butter from 
yearto year.” “ Not if she loves him,” persisted 
the mother, “all the money in the world will not 
make up for disgust or even indifference in forming 
such a connection.” 

“ Very imprudent, a young man marrying,” said 
old Mr. Beverly, (shaking his head gravely) to his 
son; “ Very imprudent. Tom, I hope you will 
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never do such a foolish thing.” “Ah! but old 
Vernon is rolling in money, sir,” responded that 
individual. ‘“ No matter, no matter,” croaked his 
father, ina sepulchral tone, “ he’|l have to wait for 
it, and a wile is a dreadful clog, a dreadful clog 
Tom, on one’s advancement.” Mr. ‘lhomas Be- 
verly very dutifully held his tongue, having some 
indistinct visions of Mrs. Beverly elect,in the shape 
of a certain fair-haired girl, at whose side in Broad- 
way, he found himseit daily, by some strange iatal- 
ity, at 12, A. M. And while people thus wondered 
and shook their heads, some glad and some sorry, 
Sophia Vernon and Charies Robinson, with youth 
and hope, and a thousand bright visions of the 
future—were married. 


CHAPTER IL 
A SHADOW FALLEN. 


It was Christmas day, but neither sunny, nor 
merry, nor gay, to Sophia Robinson. ‘The last 
glimpse of daylight had long since disappeared, the 
grate-fire had burned low, yet she rang neither for 
coals nor lights, but sat in most unbecoming 
dishabiile, her pretty face perfectly swollen and disti- 
gured with weeping; yet any one sufficient and 
palpable reason for feeling sad and wretched, any 
huge sorrow to make the tears rain so violently 
from her eyes, she could not tor her life have 
given. No! considered singly, ber distresses 
were the most insigniiicant in the world, what 
nine out of tem peopie would have ridiculed 
most unmercifuliy, and at which, even Sophia her- 
selt, it they had not crept upon her insidiously and 
by degrees, would have laughed instead oi cried. 
The truth was, Mrs. Charles Robinson’s philosophy 
had given out wonderfully. ‘Tne economy which 
it was so charming to discuss, had been exceed- 
ingly difficult to practice, to say noihing ot the ob- 
vious jact of its being rather more agreeable to ask 
one’s father for money than one’s husband, parti- 
cularly when that husband is not flush. And ser- 
vants are so troublesome, and it is uncomfortable 
lor one accustomed to being well-dressed, to be in- 
differentiy attired; and, oh! most direful climax, 
her Charlie, her nonpareil of Charlies, the most 
perfect of men, the most devoted of husbands, did 
not consider her quite as much of an angel as for- 
merly—he had absolutely hinted that she might 
have something in the shape of faults. And this 
cruel suspicion caused poor little Mrs. Robinson’s 
tears to tlow iaster than all the other distresses put 
together. He had no later than that very morning 
called her “childish,” when she playiully attacked 
him, with being minus his usual gift. He did not 
appear to pity her in the least, when she declined 
a dinner-party at her father’s, for the lack of “some- 
thing fit to wear,” and, instead of remaining at 
home to console her, when she was evidently sick 
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and unhappy, he had declared, in the coolest man- 
ner possible, his determination to go alone. “ How 
cruel in him,” sobbed Mrs. Robinson, “ nor does 
he appear to consider any of my sacrifices.” (It 
is astonishing when one begins to cors.der one’s 
grievances, (o what a huge amount they swell.) 
* How many things to which I’ve been accustomed 
| go without, how much my servants annoy me, 
and how little time 1 have for my music, reading, 
and writing. tiow delighttully 1 lived at home,’ 
thought she, ** mother so kind, and the girls so gay 
aud pleasant, none of the vulgarities, the homely 
part ot lite brought into view there.” And Mrs. 
Robinson considered the large circle gathered 
around the fire even at her father’s, the bright faces, 
the laugh, the jest and song ; Charlie and aii oi them 
as happy as possible without her. ‘ | do not think 
that they, any of them, love me as they did,” sobbed 
the poor little woman. “ Oh! how | wish | had never 
been marriea.” At this identical moment, there 
was a ring at the door, voices in the hall, and the 
parlor-door tlung open. ‘The light trom the hall! 
lamps revealed her sister Anna and her husband 
“Well, really, you are having a charming time, just as 
Charlie prophesied ; ’’ exclaimed that lady, * and he 
so worked upon my sensibilities that lran away and 
left them, and so behold us. You do not deserve 
such an afiectionate husband and devoted sister,” 
continued Miss Anna Vernon, kissing her tender- 
derly. * ‘lhe day has been gloomy enough without 
you; mother fretted, father stormed, and Charlie 
has looked as grave and sulky as a Spanish 
hidaigo. He insisted upon my coming to see you, 
assaulted me violently as to where a handsome 
dress was to be procured, purchased a magnificent 
silk, (which i did him the honor to select,) at 
Stewart's, and has something very exquisite in a 
mysterious tittle box besides. But here he comes 
to display them himseit.” And Miss Anna Ver- 
non, who had an intuitive comprehension of the 
state vi allairs, rose trom her kneeling posture be- 
side her sister, and entertained herself ringing for 
coais and ligntung the lamp, while Mr. Uharies 
Robinson, in the tenderest, most devoted, and lover- 
like way in the world, presented his gifts. ‘The 
tears caine again in Mrs. Robinson's blue eyes that 
evening, but not ior sorrow. 





CHAPTER IIl1. 
SANTA CLAUS. 


The light wasscarcely gray, yet there was infinite 
hubbub in Mrs. Robinson’s sleeping apartment. 
Childish eyes were bending most inquisitively over 
stockings, little fingers exploring their inmost re- 
cesses, exclamations of delight and astonishinent 
from baby lips. “ Thank you, dearest mother,” 
exclaimed little Gertrude Robinson, stealing to her 
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side and pressing her soft cheek against that lady's. 
‘*T thank you a thousand times, for though the chil- 
dren (here the little gipsey looked infinitely digni- 
fied, she was just seven,) think it was Santa Claus, 
I know father and you gave us the presents.” 
* You are a very wise child,’ replied her mother, 
‘so now take Archie and William, and decamp, 
for 1 am very sleepy, and so will you all be, before 
you return from your grand-father'sto night.” Mrs. 
Robinson’s house at this time, would not have suf- 
fered from any-comparison with her father's—it was 
quite as large, quite as handsomely furnished. Yes, 
considering ease, prosperity, and all such pleasant 
things, Sophia Robinson should have been a happy 
woman, and so, in good sooth, was she ; though 
other causes than these mere adventitious circum- 
stances had greatly to do with this happiness 

“ How very young Sophia looks,’’ exclaimed her 
brother Frank, to lis mother that evening. ‘“‘ How 
very young and pretty ; one would not suspect her 
of a care in the world, in spite of the three respon- 
sibilities.” She was piloting her youngest child 
through the mysteries of the dance, controling 
with a charming, matronly dignity, his uproarious 
glee. At length finding her exertions unavailing, 
and that the inexperienced juvenile was producing 
dire confusion in the cotillon, she seized him in 
her arms, and fairly ran off with him. “ Don’t 
you think he looks like you, Frank?” she ex- 
claimed to her brother, parting the thick curly 
hair from the child’s forehead, and displaying a 
pair of the most mischievous, fun-loving, blue eyes, 
by the proceeding. “ Don’t he look like younow ?” 
she repeated. “No! he looksa great deal more 
like your dear little self,” said her brother, kissing 
the child, and then the mother. “ But, Sophy, 
what business have you to keep looking so young? 
I’ve just been regretting it to mother. She has 
discovered the fountain of youth, eh? Robinson,” 
he added, as that gentleman approached. “ No! 
only the elixir of life—happiness,” she replied, 
glancing half-archly, half-tenderly, at her husband. 
‘«There you are, again,” exclaimed her brother, 
‘- setting up for a pattern-couple, and trying to ex- 
cite general envy and admiration. But you will 
not impose upon me. I’ve seen Charlie’s rueful 
visage at times when he least suspected it, and then 
the tables would turn, and his private frowns at 
you have been most terrific.” Mrs. Robinson 
laughed at the animated speaker, and placed her 
hand cwnfidingly in the terrific busband’s arm. 
“Even my mother abets you in such deceit,” 
he continued, turning to Mrs. Vernon, who was 
gazing with no little love and delight on the pair, 
“even my honest mother lends countenance to such 
hypocrites, but I cannot blame her, considering she 
has two more daughiers to dispose of. 


‘My murried daughter’s quite a dear, 
My second ene ‘s just like her.’ 
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But my dear Mrs. Vernon, permit me to say you 
are under a mistake with regard to this matter, for 
though people may lift up their hands and eyes, 
and declare Mrs. Charles Robinson to be the very 
miracle of wives and most charming of women, 
they will as solemnly add, that there can be but 
one such paragon in a family.” “ Well now, that 
we have been insulted and abused, let us go home,” 
said Mrs. Robinson to her husband. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A GLIMPSE OF A WEDDING. 


We will take the liberty of passing over twenty 
years from the beginning of the story, twelve from 
our last chapter—to the very day even, for it was 
Christmas. ‘ You are leaving us early, to-night, 
Sophia,” said her father, as Mrs. Robinson passed 
him in her exit from the parlors. “ Yes, for it is 
the last evening we shall be together,” replied she, 
with a faltering voice, and glancing at her daugh- 
ter as she spoke. ‘* Pooh! pooh! nonsense,” 
said Mr. Vernon, as Mrs. Robinson, unable to con- 
trol herself, burst into tears and laid her head on 
his shoulder. “ Nonsense,” he replied, caressing her 
tenderly, *‘ Didn’t | have to give you up?” Mrs. 
Charles Robinson was certainly a very modest 


woman, for she did not seem to think she was half 


the loss of her daughter Gertrude. ** Now that I’ve 
brought you home to read you a lecture,” said Mrs. 
Robinson to the fiancée, “I feel as if 1 stood a 
thousand fold more in need of a homily myself.” 
The mother and daughter were seated on low otto- 
mans drawn close to the grate, withno light save 
the glow of a coal-fire in the room. “ A lecture, 
dear mother?” repeated Gertrude Kobinson. 
* Yes, that you may avoid the evils in your mar- 
ried life into which I have fallen.” “Evils, 
mother, and you fallen? ” exclaimed her wstomshed 
auditor; “If I ever am so happy, if 1 ever am so 
gaod.” *‘ And yet, Gertrude, happy and good as 
you think me, and | certainly am the first now, 
no one ever came as near being as miserable her- 
self, making a wretched home, and alienating a 
husband, as I did when I was first married. | had 
no idea of duties and responsibilities—1 did not 
dream of care and trouble. In the ideal life which 
I had pictured, my husband was to be forever on 
his knees adoring me, and I was to lead the most 
useless and selfish existence in the world, having 
every whim and caprice studied and, being adored. 
I shall never forget how utterly wretched I was 
when he ceased playing the lover; when after a 
separation of several hours he could come in and 
coolly discuss indifferent matters, instead of 


declaring what grief his absence had caused him, 
and how immeasurably delighted he was to see & 
me again ; and when he read all the evening and 
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did not read to me, my distress was at its height. 
Then I made mistakes, as every young inexperi- 
enced woman will, in house-keeping, and I did not 
think he pitied or sympathized with me half as 
much as I, in the height of my self-love, imagined 
he should have done. Sometimes he laughed and at 
other times was half vexed, and altogether, it was 
a very different affair from such contre-temps at 
my mother’s, where both your grand-father and 
she thought every thing I did quite charming, 
and petted me more after defeat than success. 
I had not the slightest idea of being limited 
either in expenditure, and this was necessary at 
the time, for your father (you know) was a poor 
man when [ married him. The little sacrifices 
which I was obliged to make, the management 
and economy requisite, was perfectly galling, and 
appeared absolutely vulgar to me. Well may you 
smile, my child, for it certainly does sound very ridi- 
culous now, but it was no laughing matter then: 
I was determined that my daughter should never 


suffer as I had done. Although it might blight the 
romance of love’s young dream, she should un- 
derstand that when she left her father’s house, she 
must descend from the pedestal on which the lover 
had enshrined her, and be a cheerful, self-sacrifi- 
cing woman—very homely truths to young ears 
but not the less necessary.” “ But father and you 
loved each other dearly through all this, didn’t you, 
mother?’ exclaimed Gertrude, rather alarmed at 
the picture. “ Indeed we did,” replied Mrs. Rob- 
inson, “ and it was this love, which covers a multi- 
tude of sins, which saved me. But with any other 
man, with any but the noblest and gentlest of 
spirits”. —“ Have you and Gertrude any inten- 
tion of finishing your conversation to-night!” 
exclaimed Mr. Robinson, bursting into the 
room, quite unceremoniously. “The boys and I 
have waited till we are tired, for you. 


What are you talking about so late?” “ You, 
dear, replied his wife, with a  mollifying 
smile. 
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S. CAHOONE. 


“The region of pure spirits is called Eskunane by the Five Nations.’’— Kirkland. 


fr is all in vain—not a groan shall start— 

Not a sigh shail ye wring from the Mohawk’s heart. 
Ye are women—your warriors are women all! 

I have seen your bravest before me fall 

Like wither'd leaves, when the whirlwind’'s blast, 
In its rage o'er the groaning forest pass'd, 

And I laugh at your tortures for midst my pain, 


I think on the joys of sweet Eskanane. 


I stand in mine age like a giant oak 

Of its branches 'reft by the lightning’s stroke ; 
A wither’d trunk, whose last green bough 
From the parent stem has been shiver'd now! 
My sons have perish'd in manhood’s pride, 
Fighting they fell at their father’s side ; 

But I go to rejoice with their souls again 

In the blissful fields of Eskanane 


T have left in my hut bloody trophies, torn 
From the brows of the bravest, for whom ye mourn, 
For mine arm hath aveng’d me—how bravely, how well, 


Let the wives of your slaughter’d thousands tell ! 
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Though that arm be now fetter’d, whose prowess long 
Held your nation in awe, yet my heart is strong; 
And [triumph in torture, for midst my pain 


{ hear the glad voices of Eskanane. 


Ye are weak—ye are women! your deadliest blow 

Is too feeble to lay an old warrior low ! 

When your hosts came forth, like the leaves of the trees 
In number, and rage like the stormy seas, 

In the war-path before me, how fast did they fall! 

How I crush’d them, like noxious insects, all! 

And [ go-to exult io their fall again 


With the ghosts of my fathers in Eskanane. 


Like a warrior undaunted, the Mohawk shall die, 
Nor gladden the hearts of his foes by a sigh. 

They will sing of my deeds at our council fires 
When my spirit hath gone to rejoice with my sires. 
With exulting shouts will [ yield my breath 
Triumphant in tortures! a glorious death ! 

For they call me away—and [ hear the strain 


Of the songs of the happy in Eskanane. 
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THE CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 


A GREEN-HOUSE plant was sent me by a friend 
O’er land and sea, and to my door it came 

A hooded traveler, in an Autumn storm, 
Bearing upon a slender slip of board 

Its fair cognomen, like a christen’d child, 


The Persian Cyclamen. 


The blended name 
Touch’d pleasant memories of classic Greece, 
And of that eastern clime where Ormus swells 
Over its pearl-clad depths, and whence we gain 
The downy-coated peach, richest of fruits. 
My welcome gues' put forth its dark green leaves, 
Heart-shaped and purple-vein‘d, from fleshy stems 
Of sanguine hue, while here and there a bud, 
Tiny and tending toward the earth, was seen. 
It shared my parlor-window lovingly 
With two broad-arm’d geraniums, and a host 
Of bulbous roots, jonquil and hyacinth, 
Tulip and crocus frail. With them it took 
The water healthfully that every morn 
I shed upon its forehead, like a babe. 
Soon, as some eurnest and precocious child 
Outstrips its fellows in the race at school, 
An unexpected blossom when we rose 


Bade us a glad good-morrow. 


Full of grace, 
Its snowy petals neatly folded back, 
Like a young rabbit's ear, were faintly flush’d, 
While in the purple of its central orb 
Dwelt the slight stamens daintily. It stood 
Timid yet self-possest, with such a look, 
Of sweet intelligence, as if it knew 
What we were saying and was half ashamed 


To hear its own just praises. 
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Other buds, 
Bent lowly like a shepherd's crook, ere long 
Straiten'd their flora] spines, and turn’d their cheeks 
To the warm, wooing air. Some toil they had 
To win a perfect form. Pendant at first, 
Each uuchain’d petal busily diverg’d, 
Like ill set teeth, protauding here and there, 
Until in transverse order al! were rang’d, 
And in the circlet of their beauty bound, 
Like finished lady with her scarf and fan, 
And bracelet nicely clasp’d, nothing forgot 
Of all her rich array. I needs must watch 
Their strange transition, tho’ each blossom seem’d 
Hurried and troubled, as a half-dressed belle, 
Surprized with hairen papilotte at noon, 
And ill at ease, until is deftly made 


Her full toilette for the admirer's eye. 


Who taught thee, flowret, thus to clothe thy brow 
With loveliness, and each young petal set 

In its own fitting place? I love thee well 

For thy continuing beauty, which transcends 


The frail companions that encircle thee. 


The rich Narcissus, though it bear the name 
Of soleil d'or, contracts its golden orb, 

Like a proud woman, wrinkled ere her time, 
With cares or pleasures of this fleeting world. 
My tulips flaunting wide at noon-tide hour 
But yesterday, fold close their tarnished robes, 
Striving in vain the latent stain to hide, 
While the o’er-fragrant hyacinths give out 

A spent and sickening breath, as if consum’d 
By fever’s blighting stroke. But thou, dear flower, 
Week after week, like an unchanging friend, 
Most fervent ’mid the Winter of our joys, 

Dost smile upon us, teaching of His love 
From whom each season draws a varied store 


Of beauty and benevolence for man. 
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BY JAMES K. 


PAULDING. 


Perriroc, an Englishmin of easy fortune an: 
well-educated, having reached the age of man- 
hood and taken possession of his estate, became 
suddenly smitten with the mania of his country- 
men for traveling and writing travels, for the pur- 
pose of exalting them above all others by coim- 
parisons to their advantage. No people, with the 
exception of the descendants of the children of 
Israel, travel so much as the English. They 
assert, and undoubtedly believe, their country supe- 
rior to all others, yet are found roaming about 
in all parts of the world in search of what, if you 
take their word, they can always find better at 
home. They turn up their noses at France—yet 
France is full of English. They despise the 
Italians—yet flock to Rome, Naples and Florence 
in crowds; and one of the great pleasures they 
enjoy is that of grumbling at every thing they see. 
They scoff at the morals of the French—yet can- 
not exist without French governesses and dressing- 
maids; they declaim against French literature, 
yet to be ignorant of the language is considered a 
mark of vulgarity ; they despise the Italians for 
their effeminate devotion to music, yet there is 
nothing of which they are more ambitious than to 
naturalize the Italian opera; they boast of the 
domestic habits and virtues of their women, yet 
carry them abroad by thousands to imbibe those 
foreign habits, manners and principles which they 
denounce so vehemently ; and, in short, to the best 
of their ability, imitate what they uniformly repre- 
hend in others. They do not possess much origin - 
ality of invention, but improve upon every thing 
they borrow, with the exception of the fine arts, 
in which they are far behind Italy. In refine- 
ment of manners they have never been able to en- 
ter into successful competition with the French, 
though they have made themselves amends by ascri- 
bing the superiority of the one to dissimulation and 
the inferiority of the other to sincerity. They are 
too sincere to be polite, and too independent to be 
agreeable. ‘Their descendants in the United States 
resemble them in many of their characteristics, 
and are equally, if not more remarkable, for abort- 
ive attempts to imitate those they affect to 
despise. 

Pettifog was a true Englishman, possessing a 
large portion of his countrymen’s many good quali- 
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=. bat rather disagreeable in his manner of show- 


them. He was proud of his country, and 


dikes 


> indeed had reason to be so, for it is not every 


> one and the same time. 


nation that can be Rome, Carthage and Athens at 
But he had a rather offen- 
sive mode of exhibiting this national propensity,ina 
real or assumed indifference to every object around 
him, except his dinner, his accommodations, and 
other matters affecting his personal gratification 
and convenience ; a marked disinclination to talk 
to any person that happened to be near him, and 
a certain stiffness of deportment, which he mistook 
for dignified reserve, but to which others gave the 


appellation of awkwardness. He never answered 


2 a question from a man in a threadbare coat ; never 


> inconvenience. 


spoke to a woman except when in love with her; 
and never put pen to paper on any subject what- 
ever, without either finding occasion, or going 
out of his way, to have a dullhit at the Yankees. 

There is nothing your true-born Englishman 
praises so much, or gets tired of so soon, as home. 
In no other country, if you will take his word for 
it, do the people understand even the meaning of 
the word comfort, much less attain to its enjov- 
ment; which consists of a thousand little notions 
and contrivances for doing with a vast deal of 
trouble what might either be done with little or 
none, or dispensed with without any material 
Being free from the necessity of 
employment, having little taste or talent for social 
intercourse, and no resources of imagination, 
Pettifog, however, in a little time became some- 
what fatigued with the contemplation of the glory 
and happiness of his country, and of his own self- 
importance. He determined to escape from him- 


‘ self, travel against time and enlarge his mind, that 
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is to say, satisfy his prejudices and pamper his na- 
tional vanity by a comparison with the inferiority 
of other nations. In one word, he resolved to 
travel, see the world, and expand his mind by the 
contemplation of the religion, manners, customs 
anid peculiarities of the different nations. Being 
born and nurtured in the conviction of the supe- 
riority of his own country over all others, ancient 


and modern, he possessed an infallible standard of 


excellence, by which he could decide without the 
trouble of thinking, or the labor of comparisons, 


There is certainly no harm in loving our country 
103 
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and home above the rest of the world, provided : 
try had only risen the more in his estimation 


the preference does not tend to a stupid exclusive 
admiration of the one and a willful blindness to 
what is worthy of praise in the others. 

Pettifog’s first sally was into the neighboring 
kingdom of France, the favorite resort of his coun- 
trymen, either from motives of pleasure or econo- 
my, and the prime object of their splenetic effu- 
sions either in prose or verse. Estimating a coun- 
try, afler the manner of his countrymen, by the 
number of miles he could scamper through it in an 
hour, he was exceedingly disgusted at being longer 
in traveling from Havre to Paris than from London 
to Edinburgh. This was enough to condemn the 
whole nation, if it had not been already con- 
demned in his own mind, and he began his notes 
for a book of travels with a furious denunciation 
of the ancient and illustrious kingdom of France. 
At Paris, he was more than ever convinced they 
knew nothing of the meaning of the celestial En- 
glish word comfort, seeing they never scrubbed the 
entries and stair-cases of the hotels, and were 
perpetually fidgeting about nothing, talking about 
nothing and laughing about nothing, instead of 
sitting quietly, half-asleep, thinking about nothing 
and saying nothing, in the enjoyment of true En- 
glish comfort. Of the society of Paris, the witty, 
the learned and accomplished, he knew nothing, 
as he would not condescend either to seek their 
acquaintance or learn their language, which he 
maintained was, ever since the occupation of Paris, 
a conquered language, having no claim to be uni- 
versal. On one occasion, indeed, he played the 
lion at an evening party, where a lively, agreeable 
and beautiful French woman, seeing him enacting 
the dumb statue, in pure, good-natured vivacity 
addressed him with some trifling observation, 
which he answered with a start, followed up by a 
look of most dignified stupidity. In fine, he never 
spoke to a woman but once. while he remained in 
Paris, and that was to a little shop-keeper, in such 
incomprehensible French that she answered by 

guess,and handed him a nightcap instead of a 
pair of gloves. Still his journal of travels in- 
creased every day in bulk—though, when fully 
analyzed, it was nothing but a picture of himself, 
his prejudices, petulance and nationality—and 
having accumulated sufficient matter for two vol- 
umes, he forthwith returned with flying colors, and 
published a book of libels under the disguise of 
travels. Nothing could exceed his condign con- 
demnation of every thing French, though it is not 
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unworthy of special record that he brought over a 


French cook and valet, and though he continued ‘ 


pure in his allegiance to English roast beef, plum- 
pudding and other classical dishes, always dined 
like a Frenchman while he grambled like an 
Englishman. 

At the conclusion of his travels, he boasted 
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with great self-complacency that his own coun- 


by a comparison with its ancient rival; but like 
many other men, he soon became tired of his first 
love, and in less than six months, finding himself 
growing into a habit of grumbling at things at 
home, resolved to go and vent his spleen on things 
abroad.’ Accordingly he proceeded to Italy, 
through which he hurried with al] the impetuosity 
of a criminal fleeing from justice, stopping only at 
such places as are commemorated by Mrs. Ma- 
rianne Starke in her invaluable itinerary, and 
never condescending to look at any palace, picture 
or statue that had not at least three. notes of ad- 
miration prefixed to it by Mrs. Marianne. Petti- 
fog had little if any taste for the fine arts; he 
turned up his nose at the Venus de Medicis, be- 
cause she did not come up to his clumsy standard 
of English beauty ; he despised the Italian princes 
and nobility because some of them had actually 
been detected in resorting to expedients of econo- 
my, and besides saving their orange peelings, en- 
tertained their company with conversation and 
music, instead of good eating ; and he once nearly 
occasioned a grand commotion throughout all 
Italy by falling asleep at the opera of Naples, just 
as the prima donna had reache/ the climax of a 
divine air by Rossini, and actually snoring out- 
right. The Italians never forgave him, but extend- 
ed their resentment to the great mass of his coun- 
trymen, who have never since been popular in 
Italy, though they pay double for everything, and 
are at this moment taking the trouble of teaching 
the Colonna, the Orsini, the Aldobrandini, and 
other ambitious descendants of the illustrious patri- 
cians of Rome, to hunt foxes round the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella. Pettifog having swept together 
enough of straw and feathers to make a book, 
turned his back on Italy, the: renowned and de- 
generate, and hastening home more in love than 
ever with old England, then and there published 
two volumes, which could not fail to become popu- 
lar, as, in addition to at least three hundred com- 
pliments to his country at the expense of all others, 
he had adroitly managed to say something about 
slavery, repudiation and the “ American Vulture.” 
But, as usual, there was a total absence of all real 
and substantial information. It was all national 
prejudice, grumbling and egotism: nothing but 
effusions of spleen and querulous complaints, the 
product of downright selfishness and overween- 
ing vanity, tasking the world to administer to its 
peevish and unconscionable requisitions. 
Becomin» again soon tired of his beloved coun- 
try, Pettifog at different times visited Germany, 


Switzerland, Spain, and every nook and corner of 


Europe, like another Smelfungus, grumbling at 
everything that differed from home, whether in 
reality an improvement or not. It was ettough if it 
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did not come up to his great standard of perfection. 
Like our Indians, he obstinately refused to ad- 
mire, or wonder at, any thing new in the progress 
of human intellect or ingenuity ; but turned his 
back with the stultified pride of a Pawnee or 
Osage chief, on all new indications of the progress 
of civilization and every triumph of human mind. 
If it was not English it was barbarous. It is suf- 
ficient to say, that each of these countries fur- 
nished its quota to a new book of libels, for 
although what was said in their disparagement had 
been every word of it true, still it conveyed 
nothing but false impressions, since it excluded all 
the favorable characteristics which might have fur- 
nished a counterpoise and relieved the dark shades 
of the picture. The perfection of sly invidious 
falsehood is the concealment of truth ; and he who 
confines himself to expatiating on the faults of 
others alone, without reference to their virtues, 
presents a libel or a caricature. 

Our traveler had now learned from experience 
that the most infallible mode of cherishing his love 
of country was to spend as little time in it as pos- 
sible ; but he became tired of traveling over coun- 
tries on which his countrymen who had preceded 
him had already exhausted all their patriotism and 
philanthropy, and describing people, whose faults, 
real or imaginary, had already been exhibited un- 
der every form of prejudice and exaggeration. He 
longed to go where nobody had ever been before, 
and to prove by actual demonstration that there 
might be something new under the sun—even in 
books of travels. He had exhausted all his com- 
parisons to the advantage of his country, and the 
disadvantage of any European nation ; but he had 
not exhausted himself, for there was within him a 
vast continent of spleen, ennui and selfishness stil] 
unexplored. But where to find a new Terra In- 
cognita, in which literary traveler had never set 
his foot or drawn his pen, was the difficulty. He 
visited the Holy land; but the harvest had been 
gleaned, and not a single straw remained. He 
visited the pyramids, and found them covered with 
the names of Christian travelers. In crossing the 
desert from Cairo to the Red sea, he was fortu- 
nately robbed and cudgeled by a party of Arabs— 
though he proclaimed himself an Englishman and 
threatened them with a British fleet of steamers— 
which afforded him a capital opportunity for a 
comparison between the police of London and that 
of the desert; he was drawn up in a basket into 
the monastery of Mount Sinai, where he saw a 
cannon which he was assured was as old as Jus- 
tinian; he sailed up the Nile to the cataracts, 
where he found a family consisting of an eminent 
English cotton manufacturer, his wife, son and 
seven daughters ; and, finally in despair, plunged 
into the catacombs, where he encountered a party 
of pleasure from Cheapside, who had got there 
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before him. fe meditated an excursion to the 
sources of the Nile, but the traveler had already 
made a beaten path to that mystery of profundity ; 
he thought of the Niger, but the same indellible 
footsteps were imprinted there. Persia, India, 
China, Arabia, America, Asia Major and Asia 
Minor had been explored and libeled; Congo, 
Guinea, Benin, Monomotapa, Caffraria, and the 
Hottentots, were all embalmed in the immortal 
ink of travelers, and the unfortunate knight of 
the quill, like a second Alexander, sat down in 
despair one day on the banks of the Indus and 
wept that there were no worlds to libel. 

He had applied his infallible standard to every 
nation he visited, and finding they al! differed 
from it in some respects, concluded he had satisfac- 
torily established their inferiority. There was no 
such thing among them as English comfort, which 
seems to consist in a selfish devotion to personal 
convenience or accommodation, and may be aptly 
personified by a fat fellow standing right before a 
good fire, as John Bull! is wont to do; with his back 
toward it, his legs extended from one end of the 
hearth to the other, and his hands crossed behind, 
adroitly opesing the skirts of his coat, in order to 
monopolize as much of the heat as possible, and 
make himself what he calls quite comfortable. 

Throughout the whole circle of his pilgrimage, 
Pettifog never inquired into those peculiarities of 
climate, soil, and social condition, which necessa- 
rily influence the manners, habits, customs and 
characters of the various nations of the world, and 
give to human nature its endless varieties. He 
invariably resorted to his great English standard of 
perfectibility, and whatever did not square with 
it exactly, was with him an approach toward bar- 
barism. Every little inconvenience in traveling; 
every want of those accommodations an English- 
man enjoys at home, and for which he pays so 
well, he carefully recorded in honor of his country, 
as well asin disparagement of others, and the tone 
of his strictures in a great measure depended on 
his dinner and his lodging. If he was bitten by 
fleas, or stung by musquitoes, he gave no quarter 
to country, climate or people, and one of his most 
furious philippics against the Arabs originated in 
his having one day nothing but dates for dinner. 

In passing from Jerusalem to Jordan—which 
river he pronounced unworthy to be named in the 
same book with the Thames and its dry docks— 
he saw the Arabs sitting in front of a village hut 
smoking, chatting and singing, or listening to sto- 
ries from the “ Arabian Nights,” and amusing them- 
selves with careless hilarity. Instead of enjoying 
the scene, as marking the existence of a state of 
simplicity as old as the days of the patriarchs and 
consecrated in Scripture lore, Pettifog remembered 
only his dinner of dates, and when he published 
his twenty sixth volume of travels, instituted a 
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comparison between the Arabian evening scene 
and the London clubs, greatly to the glorification 
of the latter. 

At Cairo, his personal dignity, as well as the 
national honor, was outraged beyond all endurance, 
by his being obliged to enter the city mounted on 
a jackass, it being against the law of the prophet, 
Mahomet, for a Christian to ride'a horse through 
the streets without a special dispensation. In ad- 
dition to this indignity, he was hooted at by the 
boys, for wearing a hat instead of a turban, and 
called by the opprobrious name of Giaour, which 
everybody knows means Christian. He went to 
his consu! in a fury, and insisted on his making a 
remonstrance in the name of his government. The 
consul did so,and the Chief of the Cadis replied :— 

“Did not your prophet enter the city of Jeru- 
salem mounted on an ass?” 

The consul answered in the affirmative, and 
the Chief of the Cadis, after stroking his beard, 
proceeded :— 

“If a Mussulman were'to appear in the streets 
of your insignificant city of—London, I think you 
call it—dressed in his turban, would he not, perad- 
venture, be followed by a rabble of boys, and pelt- 
ed with old pantoufles, or other unseemly missiles ?” 

The consul acknowledged that such would in 
all probability be the case, whereupon the Chief 
of the Cadis again stroked his beard, and said :— 

«Ts it a disgrace for a Christian—that is to say, 
a Giaour—to enter the city after the manner of 
the prophet he adores? And shall a disciple of 
the only true prophet, and an adorer of the only 
true God, be pelted with old pantoufles in the 
city of London, while an infidel Giaour troubles 
me with his complaints because he is treated 
in the same manner in the great city of Cairo? 
Go thy way, Elchee, and tell the unreasonable 
Giaour, thy countryman, that he is freely permitted 
to walk the city on foot whither he pleases, since 
he scorns to ride the animal bestridden by his pro- 
phet, and that whenever the boys pelt hit with 
old pantoufles he is at liberty to pelt them back 
again, provided he is careful to return the self- 
same pantoufles.” So saying the Chief of the 
Cadis directed his slaves to treat the consul of Her 
Britannic Majesty to coffee and sweetmeats, and 
then dismissed him with the most courteous gra- 
vity. Returning to Pettifog, he related the result 
of his mission, at the same time reminding him of 
the old proverb of “ When you are among the 
Turks, &c.” Pettifog forthwith communicated 
the national insult to the Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and shaking the dust from his feet, of which 
there is plenty in Cairo, departed from the city, in 
which he had sojourned upwards of four and twen- 
ty hours, having first revenged himself on Maho- 
met, the Sultan, the Bashaw, the Koran and the 
Cadi, by a furious cannonade in his journal. 
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At Constantinople, Cairo, Antioch, and other 
great cities, in which he observed no public hos- 
pitals or poor houses, he inveighed against the 
want of charity which he inferred from this cir- 
cumstance ; although one of the thirteen articles 
of the Mahometan creed enjoins on every true 
Mussulman to give one tenth of his substance to 
the poor, as the condition of entering on the joys 
of Paradise, and every :nosque is in fact a fountain 
of charity. It never occurred to him, who had no 
other standard than his own country, that private 
individual beneficence, while a much higher exer- 
cise of virtue than paying a tax for the relief of 
poverty, is far better for the receiver as well as the 
giver, since the former is relieved without public 
degradation, and the latter bestows voluntarily. 
Pettifog asserted in his book that the situation of 
Constantinople was not to be compared to that of 
London, and that the Thracian Bosphorus could 
not hold a candle to the Bridgewater canal. 

Returning home after having exhausted the old 
world, repeated everything. recorded by preceding 
travelers, and added a mass of puerile prejudices 
of his own, which constituted the only part of his 
writings that had the least claim to originality, 
Pettifog set himself down in despair at being 
obliged to stay where he was and enjoy the mani- 
fold blessings of his country. All at once, how- 
ever, in a moment of happy inspiration a new 
world presented itself to his recollection, clothed 
in all the virgin freshness of unsullied youth— 
whose groves had not been felled to the ground 
by the traveler’s axe ; whose recesses were stil] in 
some measure unviolated ; whose beard not yet 
grown had escaped being plucked, and whose 
increasing strength, expansion and wealth, had of 
late made it a subject of interest to England, and 
indeed all Europe. It possessed another great 
recommendation ; it was undergoing rapid and 
perpetual changes, so that a traveler need not be 
particular what he wrote about it, since what was 
false to-day would just as likely as not become 
true to-morrow. 

Pettifog accordingly departed for the new 
world, in the hope of finding more fresh and 
piquant food for the gratificatior of his rampant 
patriotism, and new stimulus to his national vani- 
ty. Hedetermined to take with him no letter of 
recommendation ; to form no acquaintance ; to 
accept no invitations, and to speak to nobody, in 
order that he might judge more impartially of the 
character of the people of the great Western repub- 
lic. He arrived in safety, and spent six weeks in tra- 
veling by steam and rail-road day and night, during 
which he covered more ground than a race horse 
could have done, and saw more in the dark than 
an owl or bat did in the same time. He never 
asked a question nor answered one civilly ; he | 
never entered a house that was not @ tavern,a — 
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hotel or a rail-road depot, and he formed not a 
single acquaintance, with the exception of one or 
two gentlemen of color, from whom he derived 
much valuable information. He found the country 
in a state of rapid progression, instead of standing 
still, or going backward like his own, and this was 
one reason for giving it the stamp of inferiority. 
The frank independence of people he met in steam- 
boats, rail-road cars and hotels, was offensive to 
his dignity, and he called it vulgar impudence, 
because he himself, thofigh a man of fortune and 
education would not have ventured the same famil- 
iarity with titled persons. The frequent instances 





coming under his own superficial observation of 


the possession of wealth unaccompanied by corres- 
ponding manners and intelligence, which mark the 
great scope this country affords to industry and 
enterprize in the acquisition of fortune, to Pettifog 
were only sources of present annoyance, because 
they did not accord with his standard of respecta- 
bility; and what he called the upstart newness 
of everything which is the most beautiful and 
happy feature in the New World, the emblem of 
its unexampled prosperity, the omen of its future 
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greatness, was to him only a subject of contempt, 
if not disgust, for he reverenced decay and almost 
worshiped ruins He condemned the Mississippi 
for being so long, and the great lakes for being so 
broad, but tolerated the falls of Niagara, on the 
score of being half British. To make an end. 
He overran the New as he had done the Old World 
and brought it condignly under English supremacy. 
He published a book in which he introduced the 
subject of slavery, in every page but one ; repudia- 
tion at least four hundred times, and plucked every 
feather from that grasping bird of prey, yclept 
“the American Vulture.” Pettifog fancied he 
was describing foreign countries ; but he was only 
sketching a picture of himself. There was nothing 
in all his books but self, self, self; every senti- 
ment, every sketch, and every dogma, could be 
traced directly to that source; and his read- 
ers in perusing his works, in the expectation 
of becoming acquainted with the different na- 
tions of the world, discovered in the end that 
they had only been studying the map of Peter 
Pettifog’s stinted, deceitful, peevish and prejudiced 
mind. 
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NorTuine good shall ever perish, 
Only the corrupt shall die, 
Truth, which men and angels cherish, 


Flourishes eternally. 


None are wholly God-forsaken, 
All his sacred image bear, 
None so lost but should awaken 


In our hearts a brother’s care. 


Not a mind but has its mission, 
Power of working wo or weal, 
So degraded none’s condition, 


But the world his weight may feel. 


Words of kindness, words of warning, 
Deem not thou may’st speak in vain, 
Even those thy counsel scorning, 


Oft shall they return again. 


Though the mind absorbed in pleasure 


Holds the voice of counsel light, 
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Still goth faithful memory treasure, 


What at first we seemed to slight. 


Words of kindness we have spoken, 
May, when we have passed away, 
Heal, perhaps, a spiri< broken, 


Guide a brother led astray. 


Thus our very thoughts are living 
Even when we are not here, 
Joy and consolation giving 


To the friends we hold most dear. 


Not an act but is recorded, 
Not a word but has its weight, 
Every virtue is rewarded, 


Outrage punished, soon or late. 


Let no being then be rated 
As a thing of little worth, 
Every sou! that is created, 


Has its part to play on earth. 
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BY JOSEPH 8. 
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“ Life’s a poor player 





Lave is like a passing vapor, 

Life is like a burning taper, 

Life is like the rose’s leaf, 

Beautiful sometimes, but brief. 

Life is as a streamlet gliding 

Now in shade or light abiding, 

Yet forever onward tending, 

In death’s sable ocean ending! 

Life is like the glittering lake 

Where the woods their impress make, 
Now in calmest beauty sleeping, 
Now in stormy grandeur sweeping, 
Changing oft from gloom to lightness, 
Tempest clouds obscure its brightness, 
Man’s life thus is shifting ever, 
Everlasting sunshine—never ! 

See the infant fair as blossom, 
Nestling on its mother’s bosom, 

Care has never laid its fingers 

On that brow, ‘‘ where beauty lingers. 
Happy childhood welcomes thee, 
Smiling infant—from the knee ; 
Then a sun-bow of bright rays, 
Coiors all thy passing days, 

Little reck’st thou of the strife 

That shall mar thy future life, 

Of each wrong and cold deceit, 
Which it is our lot to meet, 
Treachery and open fves, 

Poverty and sorrow's woes, 

Many a heart-pang, many a tear 
Make life's blossoms pale and sear! 
Youth will follow childhood’s way, 
As the night succeeds the day, 

Then temptations ambush'd round, 
Lure us to forbidden ground 

If unfailing thou would’st pass, 


Tread secure on ice_or glass, 
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* “ Wild Flowers of Poesy,”’ a small volume of poems by 


the writer 


ON 


BUTLER. 


Who frets and struts his hour upon the stage, 
And then is seen no more.” 


Angel-winged hours are thine, 

As love’s garlands round thee twine! 
While thy young bride, kind and true, 
Shall awhile life's joys renew ; 

See thy little ones arise, 

(Spirits perhaps for Paradise,) 

Smiling round thy board at even, 
Lisping to “ our sire in heaven !” 

As thy gentle children rise, 

Many plans thou wilt devise, 

Intent to save from future wo, 
(Visions parents only know,) 

But thou must not now forget, 

That the brightest sun must set. 

Every stream must find the river 
Which in ocean ends for ever! 

So life’s dusty pilgrimage 

Finishes in death—or age ! 

Now upon my brow the hair 

Bids me for such lot prepare ; 
Backward if I turn my eye, 

Darkened visions [ desery ; 

Sickness, care and poverty! 

Little sunshine—much of shade, 

Have my by-gone moments made. 
Choose thee out a place of rest 

Poor throbbing inmate of my breast. 
Thou hast oft been wronged and riven, 
Reft of every hope—but heaven ; 

On a rock I saw, where smiled 

Sweet Poesy! thy flowrets wild,* 
Then stretched my hand intent to seize 
Their buds that wantoned in the breeze, 
And wove a wreath (however senr,) 
Ere mine should be the shroud and tear ! 
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CHAPTER I. 


afraid you will educate Mary to death, my 


“T am 
dear,” said Mr. Austin to his wife, in reply to a 
long detail of her plans for the perfecting of this 


her only daughter. “ Too much education is as 
bad as too little.” 

Too much education, Mr. Austin! who ever 
heard of such a thing?) Everybody is complain- 
ing of the want of education among us, and you, 
yourself, 1 am sure, often criticise young ladies, 
and say they are miserably educated. But youare 
the strangest man! Have I notalwayskept Mary 
under my own eye, had masters and governesses 
for her, instead of sending her to a fashionable 
school where she would have learned frivolity and 
nonsense, and given up society that I might never 
lose sight of her fora moment?! Haven’t I watched 
even her mantua-maker, and forbidden her to dis- 
cribe the finery of other customers, and bought 
Mary’s bonnets myself, without ever letting her 
try them on, lest she should become vain? I am 
sure | don’t know what more a mother could do 
for a child 

“ You forget, my dear,” said Mr. Austin, quietly, 
“that | warned you against doing too much, not 
too little. My fears point rather toward Mary’s 
becoming a mere automaton, for want of the habit 
of thinking and acting for herself, than to any 
deficiency in the list of her accomplishments. 
Mary is seventeen now, and might be trusted | 
think, to her own judgment sometimes. But you 
know, I never interfere, my dear,” Mr. Austin con- 
cluded, as he saw a look of deep dejection settling 
on the face of his wife. “I dare say you know 
best, but 1 thought 1 would make the suggestion.” 
And the good husband took his hat and gloves and 
went off to his office, rather sorry that he should 
have said a word which might grieve or discour- 
age the most anxious and self-devoted of mothers, 
even for the benefit of the most precious of daugh- 
ters, 

Mrs. Austin, on her part, was made irremedia- 
bly miserable for the whole day. If she had a 
hobby it was the education of Mary. She had 
been a theorist on the subject of education before 
she possessed a daughter on whom to practise ; 
and when she had one, she began on the most pro- 
found principles laid down in her favorite books 
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before the child was a month old. It proved no 
easy matter to adhere closely to rules, for, to her 
surprise, she found many cases not provided for 
in any of the books; but she did what she could. 
When she could not follow Mrs. Hamilton, she 
tried to find a precedent in Rousseau, and when 
Mrs. Child failed her, she sought instruction in 
Mrs. Chapone, or Locke, or Hannah More, or Dr. 
Gregory, or some one of the good ladies who have 
given tons of advice to the wives, mothers, grand- 
mothers and cousins of England and America. 
And now to meet an implied censure! and from 
her husband, who had always approved of all she 
did, and contrasted Mary and her accomplishments 
with universal girldom, so exultingly! It wastoo 
much for her philosophy. 

* Mother,” said Mary, entering at the moment 
when all this and much more had come full upon 
the unhappy parent; “ Mother! shall I wear my 
new dress to-day ?” 

“Wear whatever you like, Mary, 


’ 


Mrs. 


Austin, determined to begin at once to give Mary 
up to her own control, a sort of despair nerving 


said 


her for the sacrifice of her cherished supervision. 

Mary looked at her mother, scarcely trusting 
her ears. She observed the cloud, and added, 
“perhaps, mamma ,you would rather I should wear 
something else ?” 

* No, my dear,” was the sad-toned reply. And 
Mary withcrew in a complete puzzle, not knowing 
what to do in so trying anemergency. She stood 
balancing between the new dress she longed to 
wear, and the old one she more than half suspect- 
ed her mother wished her to put on, in a most 
painful uncertainty. ‘The new one was taken up 
and laid down a half dozen times, and the old 
one glanced at as often; the time for dressing 
almost elapsed, and the first master’s hour was on 
the point of striking, and still Mary dutifully 
balanced. What a relief was the sound of her 
Mother's voice at the door. 

“ Mary, I think as the walking is very bad, and 
you are going out, perhaps you had better reserve 
your new dress for another day, but you can do just 
as youlike.” And both were pleased—the mother 
to think she had not controlled Mary, and the 
daughter that she was suved the new trouble of 
deciding for herself. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


Was Mary always sosubmissive? She endeav- 
ored to be so, for she was a good girl ; but she did 
not invariably succeed, tor she had been endowed 
by nature with a mind and heart, and such things 
are apt to assert their rights in spite of education, 
Habit has a wondertul intluence and makes things 
easy which would else be intolerable. Mary had 
never known treedom of any kind. She had 
always been surrounded with tender restraints, as if 
} by a netting of strong wires, gilded but impassa- 
ble. Young companions had beenselected tor her, 
brought in with a forma! introduction and a com- 
mand, iuiplied at least, to love and cherish; but 
these expedients turned out, as such things always 
must, comiplete iailures, and Mary preierred her 
books, her music, her tlowers and her needle-work, 
to such upuatural associations. So she grew up a 
perfect child, without any of those precious wilia- 
tions into the ways of the world which are so apt 
to be the consequence of unlimited acquaintance. 
She read many books, but they were either books 
of direct instruction conned at the rate of acertain 
number of pages per day, or they were full of era- 
sures, leaves pasted together, and notes ot qualitica- 
tion or dissent, the work of the mother who had 
determined to be taste, conscience and judgment to 
her daughter, until such tame as she should have 
arrived at years of discretion. When this import- 
ant period was iikely to arrive it was not easy to 
say. At seventeen it was certainly as far off as 
ever. 
But this hint from Mr. Austin, this cruel blow 
from a quarter whence it was least anticipated, 
this flash of unwelcome light which suggested 
nothing but darkness, changed the whole current 
of Mrs. Austin’s life and Mary's. Such things 
come upon us with double power when they give 
force and torm to suspicions which we have beiore 
entertained but would not acknowledge. An 
unpleasant sense of Mary’s lack of individuality 
had often, within a year or two, suggested itsei! to 
Mrs. Austin, but she had crushed down the unwel- 
come thought, asa heresy against the true theory 
of education. ‘I‘hat was past now, and her vexa- 
tion was proportioned to the dissolution of a lite- 
long dream. Mary must act tor herself; and in 
coming to this resviution, her mother felt very 
much as she would have done if cruel necessity 
had obliged her to throw her darling overboard at 
sea, to take her chance ona single plank. 

















CHAPTER III. 


Mary had never walked out alone in her life ; 
but the time had now come when she must brave 
the dangers of the streets’ Her mother desired 
her to go down to Stewart’s, but fortified her with 
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many directions and cautions as to keeping on the 
right side of the street, and looking on all sides 
before crossing. 

She was rather pleased with the novelty, and 
performed her errand very well, though with some- 
what of the timid and suspicious air of a deaf and 
dumb person, who walks in the crowd but not of 
it. On her return, a beautiful large dog attracted 
her attention as she was crossing the street, and 
the next instant she was knocked down by a pass- 
ing carriage, driven at the furious rate s0 com- 
mon among us. 

The blow was slight but it frightened her exces- 
sively, and she was taken up and put into another 
carriage by the gentleman to whom the dog be- 
longed, betore she fully recovered her conscious- 
ness. As soon as she was sufliciently collected to 
name her address, she found herself on. the way 
home, bewildered and amazed, but not so unhappy 
as might have been expected. It was an adven- 
ture,and the gentleman was very gentlemanly and 
not very old. 

Arrived at her father’s door, Mary, in all sim- 
plicity invited her protector to come in, an invita- 
tion which he did notiail to accept. Mrs. Austin, 
who had scarcely yet begun to expect her daugh- 
ter’s return, was confounded at the accident, but 
yet more so at the sight of the handsome young 
man. She thought of certain old fabies and tairy- 
tales, in which the very means that are adopted 
to avert the decrees of tate, only operate to secure 
their fulfillment. She saw, asin a magic mirror, 
all the trouble that would follow this unfortunate 
rencontre, and she could scarcely be civil to poor 
Philip Wentworth, who looked very innocent and 
inotiensive, and handed her his card with an air 
which said, “ you see, my dear madam, you have 
nothing to fear,” while Mary related in her artless 
way the terrible adven.ure. 

The protector made his call very short, and 
Mrs. Austin did not invite him to repeatit. But 
Mary did, and he promised quite readily. 

“ How could you do so, Mary!” said Mrs. 
Austin. 

“ Why, dear mother, I thought you had forgot- 
ten it,” said Mary ; “ and he is so pleasant.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Things went on after this, just as might have 
been expected. Mrs. Austin’s worst forbodings 
were realized. Philip Wentworth continued to 
visit Mary,and Mary evidently liked him, although 
she was not the girl to iall in love undutifully 
without leave. Some young ladies read novels as 
some old ladies read ‘‘ Domestic medicine,” for the 
purpose of studying symptoms, and discovering 
the true causes of their own “ feelings.” But 
Mary had read few novels, and those not of the 
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description of which love forms the staple, so she 
had heard but little about symptoms, and forgot 
that she had any “ feelings.” The education went 
on very much as usual, since the sad consequences 
of trusting ber-out alone, had fully convinced Mrs. 
Austin that she had been premature in allowing 
her to think for herself. She never went to balls, 
and not often to parties, and saw not much society 
of any kind; but when she did go out,it was 
really odd to see how often she happened to meet 
Philip Wentworth. 

Now any young gentleman who should have 
shown an especial liking for Mary, would have 
been disagreeable to Mrs. Austin, at least while 
Mary wasso young; and Philip Wentworth was 
particularly unpleasing, because he had his fortune 
to make in the first place, and also, because 
secondly, he evinced quite too much disposition to 
consider Mary as a free agent and to see her act 
asone. Every possible obstacle was thrown in 
the way of their intercourse, except absolutely for- 
bidding Wentworth’s visits. This step the respect- 
ability of his connections and his own unex- 
ceptionable character forbade ; at least Mr. Austin 
would not hear of it. There is no knowing what 
Mrs. Austin might have done if she had followed 
out her own ideas of prudence. But in the midst 
of her perturbations, and when she had got so far 
as to lose half of every night’s sleep in cogitations, 
as to ways and means of preserving Mary from 
the snares of matrimony, Philip Wentworth was 
fortunately obliged to make a journey to the far 
South. He called to say farewell,and Mrs. Aus- 
tin almost groaned aloud, to see the look of undis- 
guised regret with which Mary gave him her hand 
at parting. Mary was an artless child, and she 
lay silent on the sofa half the evening after 
Philip’s departure, and then opened the piano 
and played voluntaries until bed-time. Mrs. 
Austin gave her husband another look, which said 
as sufficiently as looks could, “you see it is all 
over.” 

But the next morning Mary resumed her cheer- 
fulness, and after a few days seemed almost to have 
forgotten Philip. Hope revived in Mrs. Austin’s 
bosom, and when, after a few weeks, Mr. Austin 
found himself called to spend a part of the Sum- 
mer at the West and invited his wife and daughter 
to accompany him, the careful mother felt as if the 
game was in her own hands. The journey, the 
new faces, the new world would do wonders. 
Young people are always absorbed in the present, 
and Mary would soon forget Philip Wentworth. 
She showed no great disposition for the trip, but 
acquiesced quiefly, and took all proper interest in 
the elegant outfit, which her mother thought proper 
to provide for this peculiar mode of “ coming out,” 
the only one to which she meant ever to subject 
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On board the lake steamer our travelers found 
a very charming old lady, who had resided 
for some years at the West, and who, with the 
frankness characteristic of that social region, im- 
parted the fruits of her observation of settlers’ 
life with a great deal of vivacity and good nature. 
She happened to be going to the same hotel at De- 
troit, and as she remained there for several days, 
the acquaintance had become pretty well ripened 
before her son came with his carriage to take her 
home. At partingshe gave Mr. and Mrs. Austin 
and Mary, a pressing invitation to visit her in the 
country, an invitation which they promised to 
accept before they left Detroit to return to the city. 

Detroit is an exceedingly pleasant place for a 
sojourn. Highly cultivated society, a charming 
situation, amuseiments of all sorts, music, riding, 
driving, steal away the hours before one is aware. 
Yet our Mary, instead of gaining in health and 
spirits, evidently declined every day. ‘The rosy 
cheek paled, the bright eye was too much shaded 
by its pearly lid, the fingers let fall their rings, 
through loss of their pretty roundness. Mrs. Aus- 
tin began to fear that the climate did not agree 
with her darling, and urged Mr. Austin to hasten 
their return home. But this was not a proper or 
even a prudent season for a return to the city, and 
Mr. Austin proposed first a visit to Mrs. Ellery, 
the pleasant old lady of the steamer. So to Mea- 
dowbank they went and found a farmer’s paradise— 
flocks, herds, geese, chickens, turkies, horses, dogs, 
and jast a good, comtortable, spacious house, well 
shaded, and within a few moments’ walk of the 
primeval woods. ‘I'he welcome wasin proportion 
to all the other abundance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Austin, could not but find all this 
very charming for a day or two, though they were 
not the sort of people for the country. But Mary! 
Never was there a creature so happy. It was her 
first sight of unmarred nature, and all her troubles, 
(if she had any,) were forgotten in the intoxica- 
tion of a sweet and most natural pleasure. She 
rode, she ran, she climbed fences, she milked cows, 
(or tried to do it,) she fed the chickens till they 
followed her in flocks. She rambled in the dense 
old woods with Mrs. Ellery’s children, from break- 
fast time till dinner, in spite of all Mrs. Austin’s 
fears of cougars and rattle-snakes. This was 
evidently the place for her, whatever it was for her 
father and mother, and they were reluctant to pro- 
pose the return for which their souls were longing. 
Besides how to prolong a visit of those guests, who 
must consider themselves only chance acquaint- 
ances! it would never do,and Mary was desired to 
prepare for the return to Detroit. Here was a sad 
affair, Mary cried heartily, she could not help it. 
The love of trees, and grass,and thronging domes- 
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tic creatures, is a fountain of pleasures to unspoiled 
hearts, and to Mary this source of happiness was 
sonew. Fortunately, good Mrs. Ellery needed 
not the sight of her young guest’s tear-stained 
eyes, to impel her to kind urgency for a longer visit ; 
and when Mr. and Mrs. Austin could not be pre- 
vailed upon, she begged for Mary, until Mr. Aus- 
tin was fain to yicld. The idea of leaving Mary 
behind, could not, at first, be made intelligible to 
Mrs. Austin, The imprudence, the utter insanity 
of trusting a child of that age alone, was too great. 
But her husband, who had observed with delight 
Mary’s spirits and returning roses, reminded her 
that the child could hardly be considered quite 
alone, with good Mrs. Ellery, her son, and his 
wife, and their children, not to mention the horses, 
cows, pigs, chickens and lambs, with whom Mary 
was nearly as intimate and as happy. He sug- 
gested, too, that while she was in the woods she 
was not near Philip Wentworth ; and we rather 
think it was this crowning argument, which he 
wisely reserved for the last, that decided the point 
in Mary’s favor. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The wild delight of flying about from morning 
till night, palled somewhat, after a few days, and 
Mary found her chief pleasure in the grand old 
woods that skirted the ample farm of Mrs. Ellery. 
Here she would wander, half pensively, ‘ think- 
ing,” of course “ of nothing at all,” or recline on 
some mossy bank, whiel the children wreathed her 
hair with the thousand wild flowers that bloomed 
in every spot to which the sun found access. So 
charming was the calm solitude, that she often 
remained with her young companions in some 
favorite spot, until the Westering sun, and the 
voice of lowing herds returning to their milking, 
recalled her wandering thoughts. 

It was on some such occasion when a splendid 
sunset, such as one sees in perfection in the coun- 
try of the great lakes, detained her later than 
usual, that she was alarmed by the bounds of what 
she thought might be a wild animal, which 
approached from the side next Mrs. Ellery’s. Ina 
moment it stood before her and proved to be only 
a large spotted dog, very much like the one which 
introduced her to Philip Wentworth,a few months 
before. 

“Carlo!” she said, and the fine tellow wagged 
his tail as intelligibly as a dog could, and laid his 
head against her hand. Could it be her old 
acquaintance ! 

“Carlo!” she sad again, and bowed her head 
over him, till the flowers fell from her hair in show- 
ers on his broad back. ‘ Where is thy master?’ 
But this question was in her heart only, when she 


é raised her head and he stood before her. 
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To describe the blushes that ensued, would re- 
quire an imagination as vivid as that of Ole Bull’s 
friend, the painter, who heard scarlet in certain 
tones of the violin. The tones of Philip Went- 
worth’s voice produced a deep red color on Mary 
Austin’s cheeks, but we do not attempt to philoso- 
phize upon the fact. Ourreaders must make what 
they can of it. 

“* How did you come here?” was Mary’s first 
coherent question. 

‘1 came like little Red Riding Hood, to see my 
grandmother,” said Philip, laughing ; “but I find 
you have been beforehand with me, with your pot 
of butter, or custard, or something which has 
stolen away her heart, while I was away.” And 
they went home together arm in arm, after a fashion 
which would have made Mrs. Austin groan 
indeed, if she had been perched in one of the great 
oaks, looking on. 

That evening, Mary never thought of writing 
to her mother, to tell of this unforseen accident ; 
but with morning came cool reflection, and 
she sat down and wrote a long dutiful letter, men- 
tioning, just before the close,that Mr. Wentworth 
had arrived on a visit to his grandmother, Mrs. 
Ellery. This she knew would bring her parents, 
post-haste; and when she had thus discharged 
her conscience, she was not very sorry when Mrs. 
Ellery informed her that as there was only a weekly 


» mail, her letter could not reach Detroit in severa! 


days. 

We do not pretend to have been present at all 
the conversations, which may have passed between 
the two friends thus re-united, when they thought 
themselves far asunder. We dare say they had 


many adventures to relate, with descriptions of 


people they had met in their travels and such like 
topics, We have reason to believe they learned 
to understand each other very well; although we 
will answer for it, that Wentworth was too much a 
man of honor to entrap the guileless Mary into an 
engagement without the sanction of her parents. 
He had been educated by old-fashioned people. 
“There!” said Mrs. Austin to her husband, 
“ you see, my dear, what your plan of trusting 
Mary to her own guidance has come to, at last! 
I told youso! I knew this would be the conse- 


_ quence! After all my care and anxiety, she is 


gone !” and the good lady dropt some natural tears. 

“Gone! what are you thinking of, my dear? 
Instead of losing a daughter we have gained a son, 
and a capitai fellow he is, too; honorable, consi- 


» derate, and as fond of Mary as you can desire. All 


your care has met with its reward,and Philip will 
bear witness to the fact, a dozen years hence. Edu- 


‘ cation has done its part admirably thus far, but 


{ Pern rr 


now that nature has asserted her rights, it will go 
on more profitably than ever. Mary will be quite 


a woman by the time she is ready to be married!’ 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING; 


OR, THE REASON WHY MRS. TODD DIDN’T SPEAK TO MRS. JONES. 
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“Drip you see that?” said Mrs. Jones to her 
friend Mrs. Lyon, with whom she was walking. 

“ See what ?”’ 

« Why, that Mrs. Todd didn’t speak to me.” 

“ No. I thought she spoke to you as well as to 
me.” 

“ Indeed, then, and she didn't.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Sure? Cant I believe my own eyes? She 
nodded and spoke to you: but she didn’t as much 
as look at me.” 


“ What in the world can be the reason, Mrs. 


Jones?” 
« Dear knows! ” 

“ You certainly must be mistaken. Mrs. Todd 
would not refuse to speak to one of her old friends 
in the street.” 

“Hamph! Idont know. She’s rather queer 
sometimes. She’s taken a miff at something, I 
suppose, and means to cut my acquaintance. But 
let her. I shall not distress myself about it. She 
isn’t all the world.” 

“ Have you done anything likely to offend her?” 
asked Mrs. Lyon. 

“Me?” returned her companion, “no, not that 
Iam aware of. But certain people are always on 
the look out for something or other wrong, and 
Mrs. Todd is just one of that kind.” 

“I never thought so, Mrs. Jones.” 

“ She is, then. I know her very well.” 

“Vm sorry,” said Mrs. Lyon, evincing a good 
deal of concern. “ Hadn’t you better go to her in 
a plain, straight-forward way, and ask the reason 
of her conduct? This would make all clear in a 
moment.” 

Go to her, Mrs. Lyon!” exclaimed Mrs. Jones, 
with ill-concealed indignation. “No, indeed—that 
I will not. Do you think I would demean myself 
so much ?” 

“Tam not sure that by so doing you would de- 
mean yourself, as you say. There is, clearly, 
some mistake, and such a course would correct all 
false impressions. But it was only a suggestion, 
thrown out for your consideration.” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Lyon!” replied Mrs. Jones, with 
warmth. ‘ You never find me cringing to people, 
and begging to know why they are pleased to cut 
Vol. VI—No. 3. 
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my acquaintance. I feel quite as good asany body 
and consider myself of just as much consequence 
as the proudest and best. Mrs. Todd needn’t 
think I care for her acquaintance. Ineve valued 
it a pin.” 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Jones’s perfect indifference 
toward Mrs. Todd, she continued to talk about 
her pretty much after this fashion, growing more 
excited all the while, during the next half hour, at 
the close of which time the ladies parted company. 

When Mrs. Jones met her husband at the dinner 
table, she related what had happened during the 
morning. Mr. Jones was disposed to treat the 
matter lightly, but his wife soon satisfied him that 
the thing was no joke. 

«“ What can be Mrs. Todd’s reason for such con- 
duct?” he asked, with a serious air. 

“T can’t tell for my life.” 

“She must have heard some false report about 
you.” 

“Its as likely as not. But what can it be?” 

“Something serious to cause her to take so 
decided a stand as she seems to have done.” 

Mr. Jones looked grave and spoke in a grave 
tone of voice. This made matters worse. Mrs. 
Jones’s first idea was that Mrs. Todd had heard 
something that she might have said about her ; 
and that wounded pride had caused her to do as 
she had done. But her husband’s remark suggest- 
ed other thoughts. It was possible that reports 
were in circulation calculated to injure her social 
standing, and that Mrs. Todd’s conduct toward 
her was not the result of any private pique. 

“Tt is certainly strange and unaccountable,” she 
said, in reply to her husband’s last remark, speak- 
ing in a thoughtful tone. 

“‘ Would it not be the fairest and best way for 
you to go and ask for an explanation ?” 

« No, I can’t do that,” replied Mrs. Jones, quick- 
ly. “Iam willing to bear undeserved contempt, 
and unjust censure, but 1 will never humble myse!i 
toany one.” 

For the rest of the day, Mrs. Jones’s thoughts al! 
flowed in one channel. A hundred reasons for 
Mrs. Todd’s strange conduct were imagined, but 
none seemed long satisfactory. At last she 
remembered having spoken pretty freely about the 
113 8 
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lady, to a certain individual who was not remark- 
able for his discretion. 

“That’s it!” she said, rising from her chair, 
and walking nervously across the floor of her 
chamber, backward and forward, for two or three 
times, while a burning glow suffused her cheek. 
“ Isn’t it too bad that words, spoken in confidence, 
should have been repeated! I don’t wonder she 
is offended !” 

This idea was retained for a time, and then 
abandoned for some other that seemed more plau- 
sible. For the next two weeks Mrs. Jones was 
very unhappy. She did not meet Mrs. Todd du- 
ring that period, but she saw a number of her 
friends, to whom either she or Mrs. Lyon had com- 
municated the fact already stated. All declared 
the conduct of Mrs. Todd to be unaccountable ; 
but several, among themselves, had shrewd suspi- 
cions of the real cause. Conversations on the 
subject, like the following, were held,— 

*T can tell you what I think about it, Mrs. 
S You know Mrs. Jones is pretty free with 
her tongue ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“ You've heard her talk about Mrs. Todd?” 

‘¢ | dont remember, now.” 

“T have, often. She doesn’t spare her some 
times. You know, yourself, that Mrs. Todd has 
queer ways of her own.” 

“* She is not perfect, certainly.” 

“ Not by a great deal; and Mrs. Jones has not 
hesitated to say so. There is not the least doubt 
in my mind, that Mrs. Todd has heard some- 
thing.” 

« Perhaps so. 
any notice of it.” 

“So lthink. But you know she is touchy.” 

In some instances, the conversations assumed a 





But she is very foolish to take 


grave form,— 

* Do you know what has struck me in this mat- 
ter of Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Todd?” says one 
scandal-loving personage to another, whose taste 
ran parallel with her own. 

‘“No. What is it?” eagerly asks the auditor. 

«JT will tell you. But you mustn’t speak of it 
for your life.” 

‘¢ Never fear me.” 

The communication is made in a deep whis- 
per. 

« Bless me!” exclaims the recipient of the se- 
cret. “ It surely cannot be so!” 

“ There is not the least doubt of it. 
from a source that cannot be doubted.” 

“ How in the world did you hear it?” 

“In a way not dreamed of by Mrs. Jones.” 

“ No doubt Mrs. Todd has heard the same.” 

“ Not the least in the world. But don’t you 
think her to blame in refusing to keep Mrs. 
Jones’s company, or even to speak to her?”’ 
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“Certainly I do. It happened a long time ago, 
and no doubt poor Mrs. Jones has suffered enough 
on account of it. Indeed I dont think she ought 
to be blamed in the matter atall. It was her mis- 
fortune, not her fault.” 

“So I think. In fact, I believe she is just as 
worthy of respect and kindness as Mrs. Todd.” 

‘© No doubt of it in the world; and from me 
she shall always receive it.” 

* And from me also.” 

In this way the circle spread, so that before two 
weeks had elapsed, there were no less than twenty 
different notions held about Mrs. Todd’s behavior 
to Mrs Jones. Some talked very seriously about 
cutting the acquaintance of Mrs. Jones also, while 
others took her side and threatened to give up the 
acquaintance of Mrs. ‘Todd. 

Thus matters stood, when a mutual friend, who 
wished to do honor to some visiters from a neigh- 
boring city,sent out invitations fora party. 
these invitations were dispatched, it was serious- 
ly debated whether it would do to invite both Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs Todd, considering how matters 
stood between them. ‘The decision was in favor 
of letting them take care of their own difficulties. 

“Tf | thought Mrs. Todd would be there, | am 
sure I wouldn’t go,” said Mrs. Jones, on receiving 
her card of invitation. 

“] hardly think that would be acting wisely,” 
replied her husband. ‘“ You are not conscious ot 
having wronged Mrs. ‘Todd. Why, then, should 
you shun her?” 

“ But it isso unpleasant to meet a person with 
whom you have been long intimate, who refuses to 
speak to you.” 

“ No doubt it is. Still we ought not to go out 
of our way to shun that person. Let us, while we 
do not attempt to interfere with the liberties vo! 
others, be free ourselves. Were I in your place, | 
would not move an inch to keep out of her way.” 

“ | have not your firmness. I wish | had. |: 
was only yesterday that I crossed the street to kee) 
from meeting her face to face.” 

«“ You were wrong.” 

“TI can’t help it. It is my weakness. Three 
times already, have I put myself about to avoid her ; 
and if I could frame any good excuse for staying 
away from this party, I certainly should do so. | 
would give anything for a good siek headache on 
Tuesday next!” 

“1 am really ashamed of you, Ellen! I thought 
you more of a woman,” said Mr. Jones. 

The night of the party at length came round. 
During the whole day preceding it, Mrs. Jones 
could think of nothing but the unpleasant feelings 
she would have upon meeting with Mrs. Todd, 
and her ‘heart was in her mouth” all the time. 
She wished a dozen times that it would rain. But 
her wishes availed nothing. Not a cloud was to 
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be seen in the clear blue firmament from morning 
until evening. 

‘«‘ Oh, if I only had Some good excuse for staying 
at home !” she said over and over again; but no 
good excuse offered. 

Mr. Jones saw that his wife was in a very un- 
happy state of mind, and tried his best to cheer her, 
but with little good effect. 

« It is no use to talk to me, I can’t help it,” she 
replied to his remonstrance, ina husky voice. “I 
am neither a stock-nor a stone.” 

« There’s Mrs. Jones,” said one friend to another, 
on seeing the lady they named enter Mrs. 
well filled pariors. 

“ Where is Mrs. Todd?” asked the lady ad- 
dressed. 

“Sure enough! where is she?” replied the 
other. ‘“ Oh, there she is in the other room. I 
wonder why it is that she does not speak to Mrs. 
J aia ‘Se” 

“ No one knows.” 


"§ 





“ Its very strange.” 

“ Til tell you what I’ve heard.” 

“ What?” 

“ That she’s jealous of Mrs. Jones.” 

“ Ridiculous !” 

“ Tsn’t it.” 2 

‘1 dont believe a word of it.” 

“NorlI. I only told you what I had heard.” 

“ There must be some other reason.” 

“ And doubtless is.” 

Meantime Mrs. Jones found a seat in a corner, 
where she ensconced herself with the determina- 
tion of keeping her place during the evening, that 
she might avoid the unpleasantness of coming in 
contact with Mrs. Todd. All this was, of course, 
very weak in Mrs. Jones; but she had no inde- 
pendent strength of character, it must be owned. 

“ Poor Mrs. Jones! How cut down she looks,” 
remarked a lady who knew all about the trouble 
that existed. ‘I really feel sorry for her.” 

“She takes it a great deal too much to heart,” 
was the reply. ‘“ Mrs. Todd might refuse to speak 
tome a dozen times if she liked. It wouldn't 
break my heart. But where is she ?” 

“In the other room, as gay and lively as ever I 
saw her. See, there she is.” 

“Yes, I see her. Hark! You can hear her 
laugh to here. I must confess I dont like it. I 
dont believe she has any heart. She must 
know that Mrs. Jones is hurt at what she has 
done.” 

“Of course she does, and her manner is meant 
to insult her.” 

Seeing the disturbed and depressed state of Mrs. 
Jones's mind, two or three of her friends held a 
consultation on the subject, and finally agreed that 
.they would ask Mrs. Todd, who seemed purposely 
to avoid Mrs. Jones, why she acted towards her as 
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she did. But before they could find an opportunity 
of doing so, a messenger came to say that one of 
Mrs. Todd’s children had béen taken suddenly ill. 
The lady withdrew immediately. 

Mrs. Jones breathed more freely on learning 
that Mrs. Todd had gone home. Soon after she 
emerged from her place in the corner, and mingled 
with the company during the rest of the evening. 

Mrs. Todd, on arriving at home, found one of 
her children quite sick ; but it proved to be noth- 
ing serious. On the following morning the little 
fellow was quite well again. 

On that.same morning, three ladies, personal 
friends of Mrs. Todd, met by appointment, and en- 
tered into grave consultation. They had underta- 
ken to find out the cause of offence that had oc- 
curred, of so serious a character as to lead Mrs. 
Todd to adopt so rigid a course toward Mrs. 
Jones, and if possible to reconcile matters. 

“The sickness of her child will be a good ex- 
cuse for us to call upon her,”’said one. “ If he is 
better, we can introduce the matter judiciously.” 

“T wonder how she will take it?” 
another. 

“ Kindly, I hope,” remarked the third. 


* Suppose she does not?” 


suggested 


“* We have done our duty.” 


“True. And that consciousness ought to be 
Le ] 


enough for us.”’ 

‘‘She is a very proud woman, and my fear is, 
that, having taken an open and decided stand, she 
will yield to neither argument nor persuasion. 
While she 
carefully avoided coming in contatet with Mrs. 


Last night she over-acted her part. 


Jones, she was ofien near her, and on such occa- 
sions talked and laughed Jouder than at any other 
time. I thought, once or twice, that there was 
something of malice exhibited in her conduct.” 
But the 
After some further dis- 
cussion, and an ineffectual attempt to decide which 
of them should open the matter to Mrs. Todd, the 
ladies sallied forth on their errand of peace. They 
found Mrs. Todd at home, who received them in 
her usual agreeable manner. 

‘«‘ How is your little boy?” was the first ques- 
tion, after the first salutations were over. 

“ Much better than he was last night, I thank 
you. Indeed, he is quite as well as usual.” 

«“ What was the matter with him, Mrs. Todd?” 

“ Tt is hard to tell. I found him with a high fever, 
when I gothome. But it subsided in the course of 
an hour. Children often have suchattacks. They 
will be quite sick one hour, and apparently well the 
next.” 

“T am very glad to hear that it is nothing 
serious,” said one of the ladies. “I was afraid it 
might have been croup, or something as bad.” 

There was a pause. 


To this, one of the three assented. 
other thought differently. 
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Tt seemed a little unfortunate,’ remarked one 
of the visiters, “for itdeprived you of an evening’s 
enjoyment.” 

“ Yes, it does appear so, but no doubt it is all 
right. I suppose you had a very pleasant time? ” 

«© Oh, yes. Delightful!” 

‘‘ T hadn’t seen half my friends when I was 
summoned away. Was Mrs. Williams there?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

* And Mrs. Gray?” 

“Yes.” 

« And Mrs. Elder?” 

Te. 

‘I didn’t see either of them.” 

* Not a word about Mrs. Jones,” thought the 


this style, was kept up, with occasional pauses, for 
half an hour, when one of the visiters determined 
to come to the point. 

«¢‘ Mrs. Todd—a-hem !” she said in one of the 
pauses that always take place in uninteresting 
conversation. 

The lady’s tone of voice had so changed from 
what it was a few months before, that Mrs. Todd 
looked up at her with surprise. No less changed 
was the lady’s countenance. Mrs. Todd was 


( 

ladies. 

A light running conversation, something after 
: 

mistified. But she was not long in doubt. 
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“ A-hem! Mrs. Todd, we have come to—to—as 
friends—mutual friends—to ask you ——” 
The lady’s voice broke down ; but two or three 


q-hems! ” partially restored it, and she went on. 


“ To ask why you refused to—to—speak to Mrs. 
Jones?” 

“ Why I refused to speak to Mrs. Jones?” said 
Mrs. Todd, her cheek flushing. 

“Yes. Mrs. Jones is very much hurt about it, 
and says she cannot imagine the reason. It has 
made her very unhappy. As mutual! friends, we 
have thought it our duty to try and reconcile mat- 
ters. Itis on this errand that we have called this 
morning. Mrs. Jones says she met you for the 
last time about two weeks ago, and that you 
refused to speak to her. May we ask the rea- 


son.” 
« You may, certainly,” was calmly replied. 


Expectation was now on tiptoe. 

* What, then, was the reason?” 

“ I] did not see her.” 

“What? Didn’t you refuse to speak to her?” 

“ Never in my life. 1 esteem Mrs. Jones too 
highly. If I passed her, as you say, without speak- 
ing, it was because | dia not see her.” 

In less than half an hour, Mrs. Todd was at 
the house of Mrs. Jones. What passed between 
the ladies need not be told. 
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Nient’s placid Queen, from her high throne, 
Was mellow light diffusing, 

As a fair maiden, sad and lone, 
Sat ’neath a willow musing. 

A harp she held, whose trilling strings, 
Her fingers touched with care, 

And low soft notes, on humming wings, 
Came flitting through the air. 

They sounded like etherial birds 
Joined ina fairy choir, 

While Lucy sweetly sang these words, 
In concert with the lyre :— 


eee 


“ Long, long have gone by 
Those moments when I 

Here mingled, dear Harry, with thee : 
O’er the sea thou art gone, 
And I am alone 

Here under the willow tree. 


“ But can'st thou forget, 
When here we last met, 
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The pledges thou gavest to me ? 
Shall ever be broken, 
Thy troth that was spoken 
Here under the willow tree. 


‘‘ Oh ! never, no never, 

But thou wilt forever 
Prove truthful and constant to me ; 

But, ah! tell me, when 

Shall I see thee again, 
Here, uuder the willow tree ? 

“Impatient I tarry, 

Oh, hasten, dear Harry, 
Oh, hasten from over the sea ; 

I long, as of yore, 

To greet thee once more 
Here under the willow tree.” 


Ah, hapless maid, no more thou'lt meet 
Thy Harry ‘neath that willow ; 
The ocean is his winding-sheet, 
The coral is his pillow. 
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For, as be all bards, he was born of beauty, 

And with a natural fitness to draw down 

All tones and shades of beauty to his soul; 

Even as the rainbow-tinted shell, which lies 

Miles deep at bottom of the sea, hath all 

Colors of skies and flowers, and gems and plumes.— Festus. 


Forms are like sea-shells on the shore; they show 
Where the mind ends, and not how fur it has been.—Jbid. 


Hippen among common stones, in a hill-side of 
Germany, an agate reposed in deep tranquillity. 
The roots of a violet twined about it, and as they 
embraced more and more closely, year by year, 
there grew up a silent friendship between the 
stone and the flower. In Spring, when the plant 
moved above the surface of the earth, it transmit- 
ted genial sun-warmth, and carried dim amethyst- 
ine light into the dark home of the mineral. Lov- 
ingly it breathed forth the secrets of its life, but 
the agate could not understand its speech; for a 
lower form of existence has merely a vague feeling 
of the presence of the grade above it. But from 
circling degrees of vegetable life, spirally, through 
the violet, passed a subtle influence into the heart 
of the agate. It wanted to grow, to spread, to 
pass upward into the light. But the laws of its 
being girdled it round like a chain of iron. 

A shepherd came and stretched himself fondly 
by the side of the violet, and piped sweet pastoral 
music, thinking the while of the fragrant breath 
and deep blue eyes of her he loved. The flower 
recognized the tones as a portion of its own soul, 
and breathed forth perfumes in harmony. Her 
deeply moved inward joy was felt by the mineral, 
and kindled enthusiastic longing. Under the glow 
which renders all forms fluid, the chain of neces- 
sity relaxed, and the agate expressed its aspiration 
for vegetable life in the form of mosses, roots, and 
leaves. But soon it touched the wall of limitation ; 
upward it could not grow. 

A compounder of medicines and amulets came 
digging for roots and minerals. He pounded the 
moss-agate to dust, and boiled it with the violet. 
The souls passed away from the destroyed forms, 
to enter again at some perfect union of thought 
and affection, a marriage between some of the 
infinitely various manifestations of this central 
duality of the universe. The spirit of the agate 
floated far, and was finally attracted toward a 
broad inland lake in the wilds of unknown Ame- 
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rica. The water-lilies were making love, and it 
passed into the seed to which their union gave 
birth. In the deep tranquillity of the forest, it 
lived a snowy lily with a golden heart, gently 
swayed on the waters to the sound of rippling 
murmurs. Brightly solemn was the moon-stillness 
there. It agitated the breast of the lily; for the 


> «mild planet shed dewy tears on his brow, as he lay 


sleeping, and seemed to say mournfully, “ I too am 
of thy kindred, yet thou dost not know me.” 

Soon came the happy days when the lily wooed 
his bride. Gracefully she bowed toward him, and 
a delicious languor melted his whole being, as he 
fondly veiled her in a golden shower of aroma. 
Its spiritual essence pervaded the atmosphere. The 
birds felt its influence, though they knew not 
whence it was. The wood-pigeons began to coo, 
and the mocking-bird poured forth all the loves of 
the forest. The flowers thrilled responsive to their 
extremest roots, and all the little blossoms wanted 
to kiss each other. 

The remembrance of mineral existence had 
passed away from the lily; but with these sounds 
came vague reminiscences of kindred vibrations, 
that wrote the aspiration of the agate in mossy 
hieroglyphics on its bosom. Among the tall trees, 
a vine was dancing and laughing in the face of the 
sun. “It must be a pleasant life to swing so 
blithely high up in the air,” thought the lily: “0, 
what would I give to be so much nearer to the 
stars!” He reared his head, and tried to imitate 
the vine ; but the waters gently swayed him back- 
ward, and he fell asleep on the bosom of the lake. 
A troop of buffaloes came to drink, and in wild 
sport they pulled up the lilies, and tossed them on 
their horns. 

The soul, going forth to enter a new body, ar- 
rived on the Southern shores of the Rhone, at the 
courting @me of blossoms, and became a winged 
seed, from which a vine leaped forth. Joyous 


was its life in that sunny clime of grapes and olives. 
117 
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Beautiful rainbow-tinted fairies hovered «bout it 
in swarms. T altzed on the leaves, and 
swung from ‘th ils, playing all manner of 
merry tricks [| wsy one fell asleep in the 
flower-bells, they tormented him without mercy, 
tickling his nose with a butterfly’s feather, or 
piping through straws in his ear. Not a word of 
love could the vine-blessoms breathe to each other, 
but the mischievous fairies were listening; and 
with a zephyry laugh of silver sweetness, they 
would sing, “Aha, we hear you!” Then the 
blessoms would throw perfumes at them, and they 
would dance away, springing from leaf to leaf, 
still shouting, “ Aha, we heard you!” The next 
minute, the whole troop would be back again, 
making ugly faces from a knot-hole in the tree, 
pelting the blossoms with dew-drops, or disturbing 
their quiet loves with a serenade of musquito 
trumpets, and a grotesque accompaniment of 
cricket-rasping. But the bloss_.ns delighted in 
the frolicsome little imps; for their capers were 
very amusing, and at heart they were real friends 
to love, and always ready to carry perfumes, or 
presents of go!den flower-dust, from ene to another, 
on their tiny wands. They could not reveal 
secrets, if they would; because the flowers and 
the fairies have no secrets; but many a graceful 
song they sang of Moth-feather kissed by fly- 
wing, as she lay pretending to be asleep ina fox- 
glove ; or how Star-twinkle serenaded Dew-drop 
in the bosom of a rose. 

It was a pleasant life the vine led among the 
butterflies and fairies; but the stars seemed just 
as far off as when he was a lily; and when he 
saw the great trees spread their branches high 
above him, he wished that he could grow strong, 
brave, and self-sustaining, like them. While such 
wishes were in his heart, a traveler passed that 
way, singing light carols as he went. With care- 
less gayety, he switched the vine, the stem broke, 
and it hung fainting from the branches. The fai- 
ries mourned over the drooping blossoms, and sang 
sweet requiems as its spirit passed away. 

On the heights of Mount Helicon, oak-blossoms 
were tremulous with love when the vine-spirit 
floated over them. He entered into an acorn, and 
became an oak. Serenely noble was his life, in a 
grove consecrated to the muses. With calm hap- 
piness he gazed upon the silent stars, or watched 
his own majestic shaauw dancing on the verdant 
turf, enameled with flowers, which filled the whole 
air with fragrance. The olive trees, the walnuts, 
and the almonds whispered to him al) the stories 
of their loves, and the zephyrs, as they flew by, 
lingered among his branches, to tell marvelous 
stories of the winds they had kissed in foreign 
climes. The Dryads, as they leaned against him, 
and lovingly twined each other with vernal crowns 
from his glossy leaves, talked of primal spirits, 
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veiled in never-ending varieties of form, gliding 
in harmonies through the universe. The marmur 
of bees, the music of pastoral flutes, and the sil- 
very flow of little waterfalls, mingled ever with 
the melodious chime of these divine voices. 
Sometimes long processions of beautiful youths, 
crowned with garlands, and bearing branches of 
laurel, passed slowly by, singing choral hymns in 
worship of the muses. The guardian nymphs of 
fountains up among the hills leaned forward on 
their flowing urns, listening to the tuneful sounds ; 
and often the flash of Apollo’s harp might be seen 
among the trees, lightening the forest with a golden 
fire. 

Amid this quiet grandeur, the oak forgot the 
prettiness of his life with the nimble fairies. But 
when he looked down on little streams fringed 
with oleander and myrtle, or saw bright-winged 
butterflies and radiant little birds sporting in vine- 
festoons, he felt a sympathy with the vines and 
the blossoms, as if they were somehow allied to 
his own being. The motion of the busy little ani- 
mals excited a vague restlessness; and when he 
saw goats skip from rock to rock, or sheep follow- 
ing the flute of the shepherd far over the plain, the 
sap moved more briskly in his veins, and he began 
to ask, “ How is it beyond those purple hills? Do 
trees and Dryads live there? And these moving 
things, are their loves more lively and perfect than 
ours? Why cannot I also follow that music? 
Why must I stand still, and wait for all things to 
come to me?” Even the brilliant lizard, when 
he crawled over .his bark, or twined about his 
stems, roused within him a faint desire for motion. 
And when the winds and the trees whispered to 
him their pastoral romances, he wondered whether 
the pines, the hazels, and the zephyrs, there 
beyond, could tell the story of love between the 
moon and the hills, that met so near them, to bid 
each other farewell with such a lingering kiss 
There came no answer to these queries; but the 
marble statue of Euterpe, in the grove below, 
smiled significantly upon him, and the bright war- 
blings of a flute were heard, which sounded like 
the utterance of her smile. A Dryad, crowned 
with laurel, and bearing a branch of laurel in her 
hands, was inspired by the muse, and spake pro- 
phetically: “That was the divine voice of Eu- 
terpe ; she says, be patient, and I will reveal all 
things.” 

Long stood the oak among those Grecian hills. 
The whisperings of the forest became like the 
voices of familiar friends. But those grand choral 
hymns, accompanied by warblings of Euterpe’s 
flute, with harmonic vibrations from Erato’s silver 
lyre, and Apollo’s golden harp, remained myste 
ries profound as the stars. Yet all hie fibres un- 
consciously moved in harmony, the unintelligible 
sounds passed into his inmost being, and modified 
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his outward growth. In process of time, a wood- 
cutter felled the magnificent tree, for pillars to an 
altar of Jove ; and weeping Dryads threw mosses 
and green garlands over the decaying roots. 

A beautiful lizard, with bright metallic hues, 
glided about on the trees and temples of Hercula- 
neum. He forgot that he had ever been an-oak, 
nor did he know that he carried on his back the 
colors of the faéry songs he had heard as a vine. 
He led a pleasant life under the shadow of the 
leaves, but when Autumn was far advanced, he 
found a hole-in the ground under one of the pillars 
of the theatre, and crept into the crevice of a stone 
to sleep. A torpor came over him, at first occa- 
sionally startled by the sharp clash of cymbals, or 
the deep sonorous voice of tronibones, from within 
the building But the wind blew sand into the 
crevice, the earth covered him, and the uncon- 
scious lizard was entombed alive. Processions of 
drunken Baechantes, with all their furious uproar, 
did not rouse him from his lethargy. Vesuvius 
roared, as it poured out rivers of fire, but he heard 
itnot Through the lapse of silent centuries, he 
lay there within a buried city, in a sepulchre of 
lava. But not even that long, long sleep, without 
a dream, could efface the impressions of his past 
existences. At last, some workmen, digging for 
a well, struck upon a statue, and the lost city was 
discovered. Breaking away the lava with pick- 
axes and hammers, they dashed in pieces the 
stone, into which the lizard had crept. He gasped 
when the fresh air came upon him, and died in- 
stantly. His lizard-life had passed without aspira- 
tion, and long imprisonment had made him averse 
to light. He slipped under ground, and became a 
mole, blind as when he was an agate. He could 
not see the beauty of the flowers, or the glory of 
the stars. But music, the universal soul of all 
things, came to him also. A lark built her nest 
on the ground near by ; and when she returned to 
her little ones, the joyful trill of her gushing tones 
was so full of sunlight, that it warmed the heart of 
the poor little mole. He could not see where the 
lark went, when he heard her clear notes ascend- 
ing far into the sky ; but he felt the expression of 
a life more free and bright than his own, and he 
grew weary of darkness and silence. As he came 
out oftener to feel the sunshine, his rich brown 
glossy fur attracted the attention of a boy, who 
caught him in a trap. 

The emancipated spirit passed’ where birds 
were mating on the sea shore, and became a hal- 
cyon. He wooed a lady-bird, and she was ena- 
mored of his beauty, though neither of them knew 
that the lark’s song was painted in rainbow-tints 
upon his plumage. Their favorite resort was a 
cave in the Isle of Staffa. Season after season, he 
and his successive lady-loves went there to rear 
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their young, in a deep hole of the rock, where the 
tide, as it ebbs and flows, makes strange wild 
melody. As the mother brooded over her nest, 
he sat patiently by her side, listening to the mea- 
sured rhythm of the sea, and the wild crescendo 
of the winds. When storms subsided, and rain- 
bows spanned the rocky island, sirens and mer- 
maids came riding on the billows, with pearls in 
their hair, singing of submarine gardens, where 
groves of fan-coral bend like flexile willows, and 
yellow and crimson sea-weeds float in their fluid 
element, as gracefully as banners on the vaind. 
The haleyons, as they glided above the white 
wave-wreaths, or sat on the rocks watching for 
food, often saw these fantastic creatures swimming 
about, merrily pelting each other with pebbles and 
shells; and their liquid laughter, mingled with 
snatches of song, might be heard afar, as they 
went deep down to their grottoes in the sea. 

When Winter approached, the happy birds few 
to more Southern climes. During these inland 
visits, the halcyon again heard the song of the 
lark. It moved him strangely, and he tried to 
imitate it ; but the sounds came from his throat in 
harsh twirls, and refused to echo his tuneful wishes. 
One day, as the beautiful bird sat perched on a 
twig overhanging a stream, a sportsman pointed 
his gun at him, and killed him instantly. 

The spirit, hovering over Italian shores, went 
into the egg of a nightingale, and came forth into 
an earthly paradise of soft sunny valleys, and vine- 
clad hills, with,urms and statues gleaming amid 
dark groves of cypress and cedar. When the moon 
rose above the hills, with her little one, the even- 
ing star, by her side, and twilight threw over the 
lovely landscape a veil of rose-colored mist, the 
bird felt the pervading presence of the beautiful, 
and poured forth his soul in songs of exquisite ten- 
derness. 
spoke into his heart far more sadly than when he 
was a water-lily, and with her solemn voice was 
mingled the chime of vesper bells across the water, 


Plaintive were the tones; for the moon 


the melancholy cry of gondoliers, and the mea- 
sured plash of their oars, When the sun came up 
in golden splendor, flooding hill and dale with 
brilliant light, the nightingale nestled with his 
lady-love in cool sequestered groves of cypress and 
ilex, and listened in dreamy revery to the trick- 
ling of many fountains. Fairies came there and 
danced in graceful undulations, to music of liquid 
In their wildest mirth, they were not 
so giddy-paced as the pretty caperers of the Rhone, 
and more deeply passionate were the love-stories 
they confided to the sympathizing nightingale. 
When the solemn swell of the church organ rose 
on the breeze, the fairies hid away timidly under 
leaves, while human voices chanted their hymns 
The nightingale, too, listened with 


sweetness. 


of praise. 
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awe; the majestic sounds disturbed him, like 
echoes of thunder among the hills. His mate had 
built her nest in low bushes, on the shore of a 
broad lagune, and there he was wont to sing to 
her at eventide. The gondolas, as they glided by, 
with lights glancing on the water, passed his home 
more slowly, that passengers might listen to the 
flowing song. One night, a violinist in the gon- 
dola responded to his lay. The nightingale an- 
swered with an eager gush. Again the violin re- 
plied, more at. length. Sadly, and with a linger- 
ing sweetness, the nightingale resumed, but sud- 
denly broke off, and went silent. The musician 
stept on shore, and played a long time under the 
shadow of the groves, to the ears of his lady-love, 
who leaned from her balcony to listen. Wildly 
throbbed the pulses of the nightingale. What was 
this.enchanting voice? It repeated the sky-tone 
of the lark, the drowsy contemplations of the 
water-lily communing with the moon, the trills of 
fairies frisking among the vine-blossoms, the 
whispers of winds, and trees, and streams, the 
siren’s song, and the mermaid’s laugh. With all 
these he had unconsciously acquired sympathy, in 
the progress of his being; but mingled with them 
was a mysterious utterance of something deeper 
and more expansive, that thrilled his little bosom 
with an agony of aspiration. When the violin 
was itself a portion of trees, the music of winds, 
and leaves, and streams, and little birds, had passed 
into its heart. The poet’s soul likewise listens 
passively to the voices of nature, and receives them 
quietly, as a divine influx. The violin knew by 
the poet’s manner of questioning, that he could 
understand her, and she told him all the things 
she had ever heard. But by reason of this divine 
harmony between them, his human soul breathed 
through her, and made her the messenger of joys 
and sorrows far deeper than h*r own. This it was 
that troubled the breast of the nightingale. The 
next evening he flooded the whole valley with a 
rich tide of song. Men said, “ Did ever bird sing 
so divinely?” But he felt how far inferior it was 
to those heavenly tones, which repeated all the 
things he had ever heard, and oppressed him with 
a prophecy of things unknown. Evening by even- 
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ing, his song grew more sad in its farewell sweet- ( 


ness, and at last was heard no more. 
pined away and died, longing for the voice of the 
violin. 

In a happy German home, a young wife leaned 
lovingly on the bosom of her chosen mate. 


were not aware that the spirit of a nightingale 
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was circling round them, and would pass into the 
soul of their infant son, whom they named Felix 
Mendelssohn. The poet-musician, as he grew to 
manhood, lost all recollection of his own transmi- 
gretions. But often when his human eyes gazed 
on lovely scenes for the first time, Nature looked 
at him so kindly, and all her voices spoke so fami- 
liarly, that it seemed as if his soul must have been 
there before him. The moon claimed kindred 
with him, and lulled him into dreamy revery, as 
she had done when the undulating waters cradled 
him asalily. In music, he asked the fair planet 
concerning all this, and why she and the earth 
always looked into each other’s eyes with such 
saddened love. Poets, listening to the Concerto, 
heard in it the utterance of their souls also; and 
they will give it again in painting, sculpture, and 
verse. Thus are all forms intertwined by the per- 
vading spirit which flows through them. 

The sleeping flowers wakened vague reminis- 
cences of tiny radiant forms. Mendelssohn called 
to them in music, and the whole faéry troop came 
dancing on moon-beams into his “ Midsummer's 
Night Dream.” 

The sight of temples and statues brought sha- 
dowy dreams of Druids, and consecrated groves, 
of choral hymns, and the rich vibrations of Apollo’s 
harp. Serene in classic beauty, these visions float 
through the music of “ Antigone.” 

The booming of waves, and the scream of gulls 
stirred halcyon recollections. He asked in music 
whence they came, and Euterpe answered in the 
picturesque sea-wildness of his “ Fingal’s Cave.” 

The song of the nightingale brought dim me- 
mories of a pure brilliant atmosphere, of land- 
scapes tinted with prismatic splendor, of deep blue 
lakes dimpled with sun-flecks ; and gracefully glides 
the gondola, under the glowing sky of Italy, 
through the flowing melody of his “ Sengs without 
Words.” 

But music is to him as the violin was to the 
nightingale. It repeats, with puzzling vagueness, 
all he has ever known, and troubles bis spirit with 
prophecies of the infinite unknown. Imploringly 
he asks Euterpe to keep her promise, and reveal 
to him all the secrets of the universe. Graciously 
and confidingly she answers. But as it was with 
the nightingale, so is it with him; the utterance 
belongs to powers above the circle of his being, 
and he cannot comprehend it now. Through the 
gate which mercall Death, he will pass into more 
perfect life, where speech and tone dwell together 
forever in a golden marriage. 
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Tue day has been sultry beyond any I have 
experienced. The usually busy streets appeared 
quite deserted at noon, and a languor, almost death- 
like in its quietude, seemed to brood over life and 
nature. Slowly passed the hours as through the 
closed blinds stole in an occasional breath of the 
sirocco hot with the desert; and the drowsy hum 
of the locust or the sharp trill of the cicada from 
the parched herbage of the court-yard came list- 
lessly to the ear. It seemed as if the shades of 
evening would never descend. I waited not for 
the last streak of crimson to fade from the sky 
before I ventured forth, thoroughly weary of the 
dumb and suffocating loneliness. The arid pave- 
ments almost scorched my feet, and a quivering 
glow seemed to radiate from the heated buildings 
upon my cheek. Children lay in heaps about the 
entrance of the dwellings impatiently waving off 
the insects that disturbed their slumbers. Here and 
there through a lattice gleamed a dark eye, ora 
large fan vibrated slowly. It seemed an age be- 
fore I reached © ‘s dwelling. Our greetings 
were scarcely uttered before we became silent— 
looked into each other’s faces and smiled, or simul- 
taneously sighed, so completely were all weighed 
down by the oppressive atmosphere. Darkness 
had nearly concealed us from each other’s view, 
when © started with something of her usual 
vivacity, and exclaimed ‘‘ the breeze!” She threw 
her veil over her head and ina few moments we 
were at the water’s edge. A boatman sprang up 
at our approach, and as the wind freshened, a few 
rapid strokes of his oar brought us into the midst 
of the bay which glistened al! over with the moon- 
beams. I do not remember to have experienced 
so quick and delicious a transition. The briny 
air renewed us at once, and the long repressed 
spirits rose “as at the touch of an enchanter’s 
wand,” C sang her best airs, and her rich 
deep tones seemed to fill the space around, and 
then come with joyous trembling back into our 
very hearts. The whole scene—deep blue hills 
frowning sublimely in the distance—graceful craft 
reflected at intervals on the crystal water—a full 
moon sailing above—so fair and sympathetic a 
being beside me—the cool breezes and the gushing 
song, thus greeting the senses and the soul after 
so many hours of solitary lassitude, combined to 
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awaken pleasurable sensations only to be expe 
rienced through contrast and fully known as are 
the visits of angels in the lapses of care. 


x « x a” ” # * * 


When one is deceived in his friendship or thrown 
back upon himself by misplaced confidence and 
unrecognized sympathy, how inclined he is to 
adopt the resolution of the noble Coriolanus : 


I’! never 
Be such a goslin as to obey instinct; but stand 
As if a man were author of himself, 


And knew no other kin. 


Shakespeare shows his wonderful knowledge of 
the heart by uniting pride and sensibility in his 
best characters. The former is a shield to the 
latter, without which the most self-devoted beings 
would be unarmed and defenceless. I have al- 
ways observed that self-respect is often allied witha 
child-like abandonment to those worthy of confi- 
dence. From the many only esteem is desired by 
high souls ; from the few love. 


* * * * - * x * 


It has been said of Dante that his silence is 
greater than his speech. Is it not so with all true 
power in nature and in life? Why do we so 
quickly distrust pretensions of any kind? What 
eloquence is so touching as that of restrained feel- 
ing? Are not prefaces to books, professions in 
friendship and cant in religion deservedly regard- 
ed with suspicion? There is no single trait of 
greatness so universal as simplicity ; and the more 
reality there is in character the greater the impa- 
tience at what is conventional. It is not surpris- 
ing that as this inverse ratio of the genuine to the 
apparent unfolds itself in our experience we come 
to regard the unpretending as the best evidence of 
the true. I have seen more display of maritime 
lore and authority in a pleasure boat than on board 
national ships. Cellini, the greater part of whose 
works are buttons and vases, outboasted Michael 
Angelo and Raphael. The modest brevity of 
Perry’s despatches from Lake Erie are as indica- 
tive of nobleness as his bravery. Othello an- 
nounces his suicide with the directness of a warrior, 
“and smote him thus ;” and the other extreme is 


richly illustrated by Falstaff’s “ men in buckram.” 
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Io sprezzo 
Gente loquace : ha pochi detti il forte, 
Molti il codardo. 


In “Proverbial Philosophy,” there occurs a 
striking hint on this theme. “The flash that 
lighteth up a valley amid the dark midnight of a 
storm, coineth the mind with that scene sharper 
than fifty Summers.” 


* * a * * * * * 


There is a deep tranquility in some parts of this 
ancient city of Pisa, which affects one strangely. 
T left the carriage which brought me from Flor- 
ence on one of the bridges. It was but an hour 
or two past noon, for we started at daylight. 
During the greater part.of our ride the heavens 
were overcast and occasionally the rain fell, but at 
length the sun broke forth and his rays glittered 
on the dripping vine-leaves and shone amid the 
flax blossoms like tears in blue eyes—while every 
olive tree looked fresh and the heavy stone walls 
grew darker with the moisture. As I sprang upon 
the pavement of the bridge, the sweeping curve of 
palaces on the river’s bank, so finely exposed to 
the sun, rose at once before me and wholly justi- 
fied the praises I have so often heard of their situ- 
ation. Indeed this quarter of the city is an 
exception to the rest. There is a sunny cheerful- 
ness about it quite in contrast with the narrow and 
lonely streets on the other side of the river. I 
gazed with interest upon the facades of these lofty 
buildings and especially upon the palace occupied 
by Byron and Shelley. Groups of well-dressed 
people were chatting near the parapet. A few 
sallow invalids in cloaks were slowly promenading, 
some of che shops looked gay, and as I stood at 
the entrance of a book-store, an acquaintance 
hailed me from within, and introduced me to 
Rossini the celebrated author, whose historical 
novels, after the manner of Scott, and learned 
commentaries on Tasso are well known through- 
out Italy. He is a large man, with a massive and 
striking head, thickly covered with gray curly 
hair, very affable and deservedly popular. We 
talked about America—the season and things in 
general. The’afternoon, however, was too clear 
and balmy to be passed within doors, and I soon 
hastened forth to perambulate the town till dark. 

At an angle where the weed-covered walls of 
the old republic are still visible, stand the Campo- 
santo, the Baptistery, the Cathedral, and the 
Leaning Tower in a line ; and opposite, separated 
by the road leading through the adjacent gate to 
the Cascine, is a large, modern hospital. The 
three former edifices rise from a plain of green 
level turf, and seen as I saw them, on a lonely 
evening of early Summer, their noble, rich and 
antiquated forms thus congregated in a deserted 
and tranquil section of the town, near the beautiful 
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hills and meadows of the vicinity, present an ap- 
pearance unique and attractive in the highest 
degree. The earth in the Campo-santo was 
brought from the Holy Land ; and the roofs of its 
light arcades are covered with frescoes in the ear- 
liest style of Italian art. The Duomo is of the 
Greco-Arabo-Pisano order, built in the eleventh 
century, in the form of a Latin cross. The Pisans 
consecrated the plunder taken from the Saracens 
in L063, te its erection. The bronze gate reminds 
one of the Baptistery at Florence, still adorned 
with the chains taken from the ancient warriors of 
this republic. The tower was built in L174. It 
is one hundred and ninety feet high and its decli- 
nation from the perpendicular is thirteen feet. I 
havé seen few landscapes so beautiful as that 
obtainable from its summit, embracing an exten- 
sive series of highly cultivated fields, dotted with 
villas and skirted by the Appenines, glowing with 
purple in the sunset, and on the other side the tiled 
roofs, gray walls and towers of the old city. Not 
far from the spot is the palace of Ugolino, whose 
horrible fate is so vividly depicted in the Inferno ; 
and from this very observatory Galileo watched 
the stars. The hollow square of the Campo-santo 
is surrounded with old sarcophagi and mutilated 
busts and paved with inscribed tablets; it is filled 
with rank weeds and flowers, and at each corner 
shoots up a solitary cypress. The graceful tracery, 
the mildewed frescoes—the chirp of a lone bird 
among the arches—with the long echo of my foot- 
steps made the scene deeply impressive. Moon- 
light, however, is the time to feel the inspiration 
of sucha spot. There stand the best collected 
architectural representations of humanity. The 


hospital is a type of suflering—the baptistery of 


birth—the church of prayer—the cemetery of death, 
and the tower of aspiration. Lovely symbols are 
they all—hallowed by time and adorned by genius 
rising midway between the town and the country— 
the busy scenes of man and the serene quietude of 
nature. As I stood there while twilight came on, I 
felt as a pilgrim at one of the shrines he has wan- 
dered far to behold, and whence he is destined to 
carry away memories of pensive delight. 


* * * * ” * * ” 


The regime under which I am placed with a 
view to my recovery, prohibits social excitement. 
Circumstances have thus obliged me once more to 
exchange a life of action for one of books ; and in 
the intervals of reading, their comparative utility 
has again and again presented itself. It is, in- 
deed, a problem of no slight interest, in an age 
like this, to decide how far and under what modi- 
fications it is well for the individual to be occupied 
with literature. The habit of constant reading 
undoubtedly dwarfs as many minds as it stimulates. 
The most interesting companions we encounter 
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are, by no means those whom acquisitions so de- 
rived have enriched ; but rather such as vivid 
sympathies and reflective observation continually 
keep awake and progressive. I had a long dis- 
cussion recently with a man of genius, who has 
attained an extensive reputation as an author, as 
to the relative importance of the press and social 
life as means of influence; and we Soon agreed 
that while the former is more extensive the latter 
is often more real and satisfactory. A writer may 
divert thousands—but it is by impressing one’s 
individuality through personal intercourse upon 
single minds—swaying impulses, grafting opin- 
ions, exciting sympathy and moulding the will, 
and doing all this to a noble end and from 
disinterested and lofty motives, that gifted beings 
completely realize themselves. When we look 
narrowly at books it would seem that they are 
designed to beguile age and convalescence rather 
than employ lives. When we through ideality 
recognize the beautiful around us, what need have 
we of written poetry? When our own experience 
teems with absorbing interest—why should we turn 
to the drama, having ourselves a real and momen- 
tous part to enact? When events in our daily 
existence bear so intimately upon the destinies of 
the race that they need but the lapse of time to 
give them the dignity of history—is it not nobler 
for us to achieve than to record, to be thoughtful 
spectators of passing events, than the patient stu- 
dents of ancient chronicles? “ Writing,” said the 
Countess Fanstina “is but the surrogate of liv- 
ing;” and at those times when we really do live, 
“The rhymes are dazzled from their place, 
And ordered words asunder fly.’’ 

It was the remark of a philosopher of antiquity 
that he liked a men without letters better than 
letters without a man. If such an idea had force 
then, how much more significant is it now that 
the means and appliances of literature are so dif- 
fused that it has become no small part of a wise 
man’s duty to guard himself zealousy against the 
encroachments of the press, that they do not over- 
lay his very humanity and cause him to read 
instead of to think,and live altogether in other peo- 
ple’s ideas instead of developing truth for himself out 
of his own thought and experience—the only pro- 
cess which will thoroughly invigorate and expand 
his nature. Lamb used to say that one may lose 
himself in another man’s mind as easily as in an- 
other man’s grounds; and Hobbes declared that if 
he had read as much as other men, he should be 
as ignorant as they. Patrick Henry, whose elo- 
quence has the traditional fame in America that 
Sheridan’s has in England, was a very indifferent 
student, and when asked whence he derived his 

ideas, answered that he read men. 
There is doubtless such a thing as an art of 
reading, if we could but sieze upon and apply its 
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principles. The chief of these, I believe, is obedi~ 
ence to our permanent instincts; for only that 
which is genial to any mind assimilates with it ; 
and nothing can be more absurd than forced read- 
ing. The only advantage it pretends to is disci- 
pline and this may be obtained by less costly 
means than the sacrifice involved in associating 
books only with restraint and task-work. After 
all chance reading appears to be the most effective. 
“Tt was,” says Scott, speaking of Percy’s Reliques, 
“beneath a huge plantain tree, in the ruins of 
what had been intended for an old-fashioned ar- 
bor, that I readthese volumes. Nor do I believe 
I ever read a book half so frequently or with half 
It is curious to notice the taste 
Napoleon loved 
Seasons. 


the enthusiasm.” 
of distinguished men in reading. 
Ossian, and Paul Jones Thomson’s 
Probably the greatest advantage of books is indi- 
rect, and therefore more likely to be realized by 
desultory than formal readers. Scholars are too 
much given to the technicalities of literature, to 
seize readily upon its spirit which is often more 
desirable than the former. Men of experience, 
heroes, philosophers and poets—they who are 
practised in observation, apt in reasoning upon 
facts, and quick to feel impressions, are the best 
readers, because they recognize clearly what ac- 
cords with or grows out of what they have seen, 
and have the power of abandowing themselves to 
the very inspiration which originally moved the 
Such were the readers 
“T would go 


author to express himself. 
that Sterne desired so ardently. 
fifty miles on foot,’ he says, “ to kiss the hand of 
that man whose generous heart will give up the 
reins of his imagination into his author’s hands, be 
pleased he knows not why and cares not where- 
fore.’ We of the North, make reading like every- 
thing else in life, too much of a study and become 
abstract from a too marked division of grave 
and cheerful employments. It is very pleasing to 
the stranger to see so many complacent old gentle- 
men reading the journals under the trees in cities 
abroad; the monk intent upon his breviary as 
dawn struggles through the windows of the travel- 
ing carriage, and quiet figures musing over some 
favorite poet in retired nooks of public gardens. 
Books are admirable subjects of conversation and 
the manner in which they affect tastes strikingly 
indicates character. Johnson approved “ books 
you could carry to the fire ;” a species quite un- 
known at the period of folios to which Crabbe 
alludes : 
Princes and kings received the ponderous gift, 
And ladies read the work they could not lift. 

When we are tired of a book we can lay it by, or 
exchange it for another, and this it is which 
makes books the most convenient friends. It is 
delightful to meet readers who are free from intoler- 
ance, who are in regard to literature what Allston 
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confesses himself to be in regard to art: “ wide 
likers,” and share the catholic taste of the humor- 
ous essayist who declared that Shaftesbury was 
not too fine for him nor Tom Jones too low. A 
slavish reader is as unendurable as an illiberal one. 
Caliban satirizes the class when he says of 
Prospero :— 
Remember 

First to possess his books ; for without these 

He’s but a sot as 1 am, and hath not 

One spirit to command. 
Old Montaigne rarely combined habits of study 
with those of observation, and on this account his 
views of reading are not without authority. “’ Tis 
the best viaticum,” he says, “Ihave yet found 
upon this human journey ; and yet I rather accept 
of any sort of diversion, how light soever, because 
this can never fail me. The study of books is a 
languishing and feeble notion, whereas conference 
teaches and exercises at once. Of the experience I 
have of myself, I find enough to make me wise, if 
I were but a good scholar. I had rather forge 
my soul than furnish it.” The Ettrick Shepherd 
was doubtless of the same opinion, for he declares 
in the Noctes, “I hae no great leebrary, peck o’t 
consists 0’ twenty volumes o’ my ain writing ; 
but, oh! man, it is sweet to sit down, on a ca}m 
Summer evening, on a bit knowe by the loch side, 
and let ane’s mind*gang dandering awa down the 
pages 0’ some volume of genius, creating thochts 
along with the author, till, at last you dinna weel 
ken whilk o’ you made the best.” 


* « * * * * * * 


Had a very pleasant interview with Sismondi. 
He is wholly unaffected, simple in his costume and 
taste and of a truly benevolent temper. He told 
me that his life was so methodized that he seldom 
experienced any ill effect from mental labor. A 
certain part of the year he devoted to arranging 
and collecting materials for his works; another 
portion to writing and a third to traveling. Each 
day was equally devoted to study, exercise and 
social intercourse. The latter seems his chief 
pleasure. I have never seen an author so devoid 
of egotism. His frank and quiet manner and sen- 
sible discourse were delightful. 


* * * * * * * a 


Let me not dwell longer on these disappoint- 
ments, bitter, keen, overwhelming as they are. 
Rather will I destroy the record and let time do 
his perfect work as I trust and believe he will; so 
that henceforth what was despair shall grow into 
mild regret, and what is darkly mysterious become 
intelligible. 

* - * * . * * 


After long deprivation, how unspeakably grate- 
ful is sleep! Well did honest Sancho pronounce a 
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benediction on its inventor and say that it wraps 
one all about like a cloak. 

“ Tt. seldom visits sorrow ; when it doth it is as 
comforter.” There is refreshment in the very 
words in Ion, 


Ihave drawn 
From the selectest fountain of repose, 
A blesse@ calm. 


* * * * . . * * 

I confess that superstition, unless in a very 
degraded form, is not so repulsive to me as irrev- 
erence or an entire disregard to the feelings of 
others. Yesterday there was’a procession here in 
honor of St. Agatha. An American officer went 
cooly up and lighted his cigar at one of the tapers 
borne before the host. He attempted to justify 
the procedure on the ground of the scene being a 
heartless. mummery. ‘To many of the spectators, 
however, it was evidently sacred ; and to all with 
refined senses or a particle of sensibility, there 
was a solemn pathos in the music—the white 
figures and holy effigies. I once heard a distin- 
guished pulpit orator endeavoring to clear away 
the difficulties of faith, exclaim to his audience, 
“ Whatever to you appears holy, be that to you 
religion!” Is there any other religion to the indi- 
vidual ? 

The abuses of the monastic system have been 
repeatedly exposed, and to the eye of a republican 
the most hateful objects in Europe are soldiers and 
priests. I must confess that my prejudices against 
the latter have been modified by agreeable personal 
associations. I read Italian at , with a sim- 
ple-hearted old man, whose unobtrusive demeanor 
and kindliness of heart accorded well with his 
clerical garb. His professional duty was confined 
to saying mass ata little church just outside of 
one of the gates of the town, for which he received 
two paulsa day. At ten o’clock he came into the 
city and went to the English reading room to look 
over the French journals, for the one little peg 
upon which hung his small modicum of self-esteem, 
was a conceit of political insight. He was always 
predicting the downfall of Louis Philippe and 
amusing himself with the short-sighted policy of 
his holiness at Rome. Having gleaned the mate- 
rial of his day’s discourse, the old man laid by his 
spectacles and went forth to give an hour to each 
of his few pupils, reading with them Goldoni and 
Ariosto, and interspersing the lesson with sundry 
exclamations of encouragement and anecdotes of 
life in his country, with occasional political digres- 
sions. At vespers he returned to his humble domi- 
cil to dine, took his evening walk on the prom- 
enade and then repaired to a little cafié to play a 
game of checkers with one of his brethren. Such 
had been his life for two score years, and-he was 
the image of contentment. I was surprised one 
morning at Palermo by a visit from a Franciscan 
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monk, who, not content with offering some fine 
olives and figs—the produce of his convent garden— 
insisted upon cleiming me as a countryman. 
There was certainly nothing American in the 
coarse brown robe, hempen girdle and shaven 
crown and long beard of the friar ; but his famil- 
iarity with New York localities soon convinced 
me that his pretensions were authentic His 
story was that while engaged in the trade of a 
mason, he fell from a high scaffolding and was so 
much injured as to be confined for months to the 
hospital. He there read a life of St. Francis, and 
vowed if he recovered, to join his fraternity. In 
accordance with this resolution he had come hither 
several years since, and seemed to feel no degra- 
dation in roaming the streets of the Sicilian capi- 
tal with a sack instead of a hod, although he 
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confessed that the sight of the American flag in 
the harbor sometimes awoke strong yearnings. 
Padre Pascal, the head of the Armenian convent 
at Venice, was one of the most delightful cicerones 
lever met, and justified Lord Byron’s partiality. 
One of the handsomest men I ever saw was a 
young Dominican who was my companion for a 
week ona journey to Rome ; and can I readily 
forget the learned and gentlemanly abbé who 
introduced me to Silvio Pellico?’ Father Ambrose 
a venerable priest reverenced for his sanctity, used 
to stand at the street corners at Florence and 
bless little children. It was a beautiful sight. Who 
does not feel a kind of affection for Sterne’s monk ? 
Are not the friar who befriended Juliet and the 
one who vindicated Hero to be gratefuliy remem- 
bered? Pax vobiscum. 
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Our cot is on the lawn, beside’ 
The clear, the free, the silvery tide, 
Which sparkles in the solar ray 


As o’er it the soft breezes play. 


Upon those waters many a sail 
Unfurls, to woo the gentler gale ; 


And far beyond break on our view 
The peaceful shore and mountains blue. 


The wild-grape and the woodbine vine 
Upon our lowly cottage twine, 

A giant elm its branches spreads 

And waves them high above our heads. 


Amid the boughs, the birds of Spring 
e Their shrill and varied carols sing, 
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While flowers beneath bedeck the ground 


And breathe their fragrant sweets around. 


How sweet at Summer morning’s dawn , 
To stroll upon the dewy lawn, 
To mark the stream’s meandering way, 


To hear the redbreast’s mellow lay. 


And oft, when the day’s toils are o’er, 
I sit beside our cottage door, 
When sinks the day-king to his rest, 


And gorgeous clouds adorn the West 


The needy poor we would not scorn ; 
Nor envy we the noble born, 
For they could ne’er more happy{be 


Than in our humble cot are we. 
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AW AUCTION SALE. 


BY MISS C. 


SEDGWICEK. 


Dip you ever attend an auction, my dear friend ? 
a domestic auction—if that word domestic (of 
happiest associations) does not in this combina- 
tion imply a contradiction in terms. I mean a 
sale of household furniture, held in a deserted 
home. I have lately been betrayed into an expen- 
diture of time at two of these places, the only 
irretrievable loss—for the money made or lost, as 
bargains are made or missed—is a small matter. 
You may, it is true, gain experience, but that is, 
alas! the stern light, of improbable use to yourself, 
and who will lay his course by it? Who will 
take it from you as a gift? 

However, my auction mornings were not all 
lost to me. -—— was my companion, and she 
coins into gold the hours passed with her, and 
stamps them with her own impression. Gold! 
They become,imperishable treasures for memory. 
You do not know her. She is generous of every 
thing, even of time, of which other wise and good 
people are niggardly from principle. She makes 
existence so heavenly, that she loses all sense of 
mortality and finiteness. There is no rude appall- 
ing interruption of life before her. She lives here, 
as she will live in heaven, simply because she will 
live there as she does here—doing her Father’s busi- 
ness—showering her love and kindness upon just 
and unjust. Her unconsciousness of time—I can 
cal] it nothing else—is sometimes to be dreaded 
by those, who, like myself, are of a less heavenly 
temperament. If I have half a dozen visits to pay 
I go last to her, or the rest would be forgotten. | 
avoid a seat next to her the latter part of the even- 
ing, lest I should forget there is a time to go. If I 
have any mortal care not to be evaded, I shun her 
as I would a Lethean draught. In short, there are 
times when she, a central source of social light 
and warmth, must be avoided by those who have 
not like her wings to spread and fly over the mate- 
rialities of life. I say this feelingly, at this mo- 
ment, my dear friend, having been beguiled into 
going to auction with her just before May-day, 
and May-day moving—that day of domestic dese- 
cration, discomfort, chaotic uproar, and household 
dissection—a day to convert the most spiritual 
Mary into a Martha. By the way, I fancy they 


> eaten out with sordid cares. 


Our first auction was at a peremptory sale of 
‘splendid furniture”—peremptory, because the 
wealthy proprietor chose to get rid of it even at a 
loss. It was at the court end of our great city, in 
a superb mansion, and it being well known that 
its possessor had selected it without any plebaian 
reference to expense, and that some of it had been 
designed by the artistic taste of the lady of the 
mansion, purchasers of a more fashionable and 
potential order than usual were attracted. Bar- 
gains were not expected, and, therefore, pawn-bro- 
kers, those “ obscene birds of prey,” did not darken 
the doors. Llobserved a few of those unfortunate 
ladies who brood over every auction—who, I pre- 
sume, go to these marts “as ‘amateurs,” asa cer- 
tain man confessed he went to a hanging, who 
take the conspicuous places, and occupy from the 
beginning to the end of the sale, the easiest seats, 
having nothing worse or better to do, there or 
anywhere, than to kill time—time that so soon 
diesa natura! death. 

Some were there to snatch a lucky chance of 
possessing elegancies not to be compassed at their 
regular price, and others there were, leeches ful! 
to plethora of worldly goods, calling for more and 
more, whose brows are ploughed and their hearts 
Oh, my countrywo- 
men, is life, so full of import and so brief, to be 
thus thrown away? Can none of its pursuits with 
their plentitude of knowledge and happiness win 
you? Have you no fellow creature in ignorance 
to be instructed? None fallen to be rescued—none 
in sickness or sorrow to be tended ? 

The sale began. I do not know precisely what 
my friend’s objects were. I think she had a gene- 
ral and rather indistinct purpose to buy anything 
that tempted her taste and was within the circle 
of her means. She has a refined taste, which, if 
not a creator of wants is rather suggestive of them, 
so that nothing within this richly furnished house 
was quite out of the field of her vision, quite be- 
yond her possible possession. For myself though 
I earnestly desired that neither wood nor stone 


- consecrated by the use of the late generous tenants 


had no moving-days in those good old cities of : 
: that any one of them might have given ease to a 


; monarch on his throne, so that he might with this 


Judea. Certainly here, the Marthas are at a pre- 


mium. 


of the mansion should be profaned by unworthy 
hands, I had no selfish purpose beyond the pos- 
session of one of three chairs of such construction 
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juxurious appliance have slept almost as well as 
the “ wet sea-boy in the cradle of the rude impe- 
rious surge.” These “sleepy hollows” would 
have been far beyond my hopes‘at the warehouse. 
Their carved rose-wood and tapestry covering I 
was not ambitious of, but the backs, sides, and 
arms so deliciously stuffed, I did covet. Their 
forms so skillfully turned and adjusted that I could 
fancy every bone, muscle, and even nerve of the 
nervous friend for whom I designed the gift, repos- 
ing and wrapped in elysium on their soft cushions. 
Their could not be purchasers for all three of them, 
I should certainly get one—perhaps two! and 
then I might be munificent and self-indulgent too. 
How unqualified, how sure, my dear friend, is 
one’s generosity of possible possessions! The 
auctioneer soon finished his kitchen sales, for 
there were few competitors for the mean mere 
necessaries of life. The drawing rooms were 
crowded, and eager eyes bent on the man of power. 
As curtains, chairs and sofas passed under his 
hammer, my friend and I exchanged glances. 
She now and then timidly bid. Even I ventured 
upon a few articles ; soared to them, but with a 
fluttering wing. They soon went far beyond my 
flight. The chairs were yet in perspective. In 
the meantime we were verging toa piano, ‘“ Do 
you think of bidding on the piano?” asked my 
friend. My reply “stuck i’ the throat.” I cer- 
tainly did think of it—anxiously. I confessed I 
had long been looking for a piano, hoping to get 
one of the very best kind, but far from the very 
highest price. This, 1 knew was made by Chick- 
ering, had been little used and had been tested by 
good musicians; it had striking beauty, a quality 
to be valued, though of as subordinate importance 
to the musical construction as a woman’s face to 
her soul, I saw by some eager eyes bent on it, 
and by disparaging whispers about it that I should 
have formidable competitors. My heart beat as 
bid after bid carried it up, and it was soon struck 
off at a price beyond me. Then there was a little 
cabinet in the field—artistically carved, after an 
exquisite design of the proprietor, made for a cor- 
ner and that would just fit a certain empty corner 
that now seemed to me an aching void. Surely 
no one could desire to possess it so earnestly as I 
did, but alas! if they desired less, they bid more, 
and away went the cabinet. Then there were 
some girandoles—sufficiently elegant for any town- 
house, and modest enough for the country. My 
imagination at once Jighted their pretty circlet of 
candles on a certain country tea-table. But they 
have gone to send their beams upon a stranger’s 
walls! In the meantime sofas, tables, curtains, 
carpets, &c. &c. passed before my friend’s con- 
sideration and beyond it. Of some things, she 
was not sure she knew the actual value. ( 
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thing like a prismatic director to show it.) Others 
were not quite the thing, and there were a few 
that she was not certain she wanted ; so all were 
knocked down to other bids. At last one of my 
chairs wasset up—mine! Voices rose from every 
part of the house. I did not even bid for it. 
“« Never mind,” whispered my dear friend ; ( 
has an.antidote tor every evil in life, be it great or 
smali,) ‘the next will suit you better.” After 
waiting another mortal hour, the second was in 
the field, and so eager was the contest for it that 





one might have fancied that the philosopher's 
stone was imbedded within it. It soon went far 
beyond my grasp. At last, toward the close of 
the sale came, to my deferred hope, the last, But 
now to the wearied wretches who had been stand- 
ing for hours, a chair was a vision of heavenly 
rest. “ Show it—lift it up,” cried the auctioneer, 
and its soft cushioned sides were elevated to meet 
every eye. “ You all want this!” he exclaimed, 
exultingly. He augured rightly; all did seem to 
want it, and one lucky mortal soon obtained it. 
‘‘ Let us go away now,” said | to my friend. She 
smiled pitifully upon the diank disappointment too 
evident, and said ‘*Oh, no, we must wait for the 
sweetmeat jars;” they are coming to them now. 
There were a lot of jars, that before the auction 
began we had agreed to buy (in some parenthesis 
of our purchases,) and divide between us. Before 
they were set up, my friend and I got separated by 
half a dozen people. The jars were started at a 
reasonable price ; I bid upon then. Some competi- 
tor seemed determined to have them—but her re- 
solution was not stouter than mine. She as well 
as myself, had learned the skill to bid by a nod, so 
the rival bids were only known by the announce- 
ment,“ Eighteen cents is bid, ladies, nineteen— 
nineteen each—twenty—-twenty-two—three, twen- 
three—twenty-four””—I turned my eye to the jars ; 
‘«did they cost so much ?”’ vaguely passed through 
my mind, but this was my last chance for anything 
and the jars I would have ; so on it went, “ twen- 
ty-five—six—rix—twenty-six each—twenty-seven 
going ut twenty-seven—at twenty-seven going— 
twenty-eight !—twenty-eight !—going—gone ! — 
The jars were mine. The auctioneer smiled. 
* Thank you, ladies—a brave bid for the sweetmeat 
jars!” I felt myself the object of the rather con- 
temptuous observation of my neighbors, and of 
the rather thrilling suppressed laugh that was 
passing round. But imagine my consternation 
when my friend making her way to me, said, ina 
voice of the most piteous deprecation : “‘ My dear ! 
that was my.bid!” Never were two women more 
chop-fallen We left the auction together, after 
four hours lost there, and thus ended our first and 
last bargain aspiration ,of which the sweetmeat jars 
will long remain a ludicrous monument. 
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Ihave not done. This was not our last appear- 
ance on an auction theatre. We inverted the 
usual order, and went from comedy to tragedy. 
You know our friend Mrs. , is still languish- 
ing with illness in a distant land. Her house is 
let, and as her furniture could not be otherwise con- 
veniently disposed of, Mr. decided to have 
it sold by auction. So my friend, (the joint pro- 
prietor of the sweetmeat jars,) being the earthly 
providence of all those she loves, determined to 
prevent, as far as she could, the sacrifice of her 
absent friend’s possessions. I readily consented 
to meet her, and, early on the morning of the auc- 
tion, we met at that threshold which our beloved 
friend’s last footsteps had sanctified. The odious 
red flag was flying overit. Very fitting that it 
should be of the piratical color! Strange and 
common faces were thronging in that home which 


beauty had graced, and cultivation, refinement, 


and elegance had embellished, and affection had 
sanctified. More than one pale form rose to our 
imaginations, and brimmed our eyes with tears. 
We were unfit members of the motley congrega- 
tion about us, and both of us would gladly have 
run away from the sound of feet careering up and 
down our friend’s house and desecrating the places 
that she and her’s had made sacred to us, but 
our sentiment was to be turned to account, not lost 
in air. 

The sale began. “Oh, hear them!” whispered 
my friend, they are bidding off that China for 
nothing!” and visions of her friend’s hospitable 
table came swimming before her. “Let us bid 
upon it,” she continued, eagerly,“ and then either 
of us can take it!” And thus by a competition, 
unexampled at an auction I believe, we ran it up, 
till a late dawning of prudence, forbade our going 
further, and the China, to me an utter superfluity, 


was knocked down to my bid. Our absent friends, 


as you know, are rather remarkable for their utter 
incapacity to possess anything that is not costly. 
Not from ostentation—heaven knows, there were 
never people farther from that vulgar vice—but 
refinement and taste are an essential part of their 
composition. The art and taste of the artisan 
must be requited, and one cannot buy Meaks’s rose- 
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wood chairs for the price of a flag-bottomed one 
from a Yankee factory ; and French China, of rare 
> dye, is far more costly than “blue Liverpool.” 
> My friend and I are, as you know, prudent women, 
but our feelings stimulated by the occasion were 
destined to empty our purses that day. The 
amount of my purchases was, comparatively sma) , 
and if I bought champagne glasses with little pros- 
pect of ever using them, “ fine cut lemonades”’ for 
a friend, who would look upon them as only suited 
for the orgies of the demon of dyspepsia, I was 
consoled by the thought that they would minister 
to pleasant memories, and were certainly saved 
from falling to the level of other household goods 
in the hands of those who had never seen them 
mantling with the hospitalities of our dear friends. 
For , you should know the irrepressible 
warmth of her friendships, as well as the unbound- 
ed liberality of her disposition, to understand the 
seeming recklessness with which she bought on 
the right hand and on the left, to save her friend’s 
property from sacrifice or vulgar possession. | 
was standing near a chair, which an old harpy, 
with a regular auction aspect, was examining. 
I was sure, by a certain devouring expression of 
her eye, that she meant to buy it, though turning 
the end of her nose up, and the corners of her 
mouth down, she called the attention of other 
birds of prey, who were hovering over it, to some 
darns on the chintz cover. A few moments after 
my friend came to examine it, and the darns catch- 
ing her eye she bent over them as if she would 
have kissed them as holy relics, and pointing them 
out to me said, “her own dear darns!—I must 
have this chair! ” and chair, as curtains, beds, and 
chairs had done before it, passed into her posses- 
sion, Where they are to be bestowed in a house 
already thoroughly furnished, I know not, but | 
am sure some mark, like the dear friend’s darn, 
will be upon them all, and they will remain as 
sacred in her eyes as were the holy vessels of the 
Temple to the ancient Jews. 

“ The heart’s the gold fora’ man.” Ifthe trad- 
ing of the ‘‘ money changers” profaned the holy 
place, that of my friend sanctified one auction 
sale. 





INVOGATION. 


BY MISS ANNA BLACKWELL. 


Spirit of beauty! Spirit of song! 

Pour thy bright waters my dark path along! 

Fainting [ languish, ah! bend from above, 
Spirit of beauty thou! Spirit of love! 


Cold o’er the heart of the exiled and lonely, 
Waves from the vanished, low-murmuring, roll ; 
Bearing but shadows, sad echoings only, 

Dark through the past-haunted caves of the soul. 


Gladness, and hope, and power, a up-springing, 
Are ye but phantoms, unreal as fair ? 


| 


Show me the pathway, where joyously winging, 
The blaze of your pinions glances bright on the air ! 


“ Deep in the heart of the loving and doing 
Hold I, O mortal! my dwelling for aye ; 
There from the spirit-tand silently wooing, 
Angel-tones ever sweep lovingly by !” 


The breath of hope’s morn now scattereth sadness ! 
Lowering o’er me with rapture I see, 

Music all-glorious, love’s golden gladness ! 

Spirit of beauty! I yield me to thee ! 
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BY Miss 


EMILY E. 


AMES. 


‘‘Partap, you ‘have always been the torment of 
my life! I will not—if I can possibly help it— 
shed one decent tear at parting with you.” 

“ Here comes the carriage. You are crying, I 
see. Ha! ha! you cannot hide it! You may as 
well take away those little, foolish hands: here 
are the tears stealing out between the fingers! 
They never tell fibs—those pearly drops that will 
start in spite of you; and while that shrewish litile 
tongue calls me pickpocket and thief, they say, 
honestly, ‘ Dear, handsome, witty, roguish brother 
Philip, I love you a thousand times better than my 
bridegroom : it breaks my heart to part with you.’” 

“You need not take one whimper to yourself, 
you tease—you chiefest of rogues. Hear what 
Patrick says of you:—‘ If a poor man came to die 
in this house, he could not die, for Misther Philip 
plaguing him!’ What is that, peeping out of your 


pocket? Restore my property, instantly, or I will 
make the captain shake you. Thief! robber! 
pirate!” 


“ Thanks, sweetest of sisters! I am enchanted 
with this delicate irony of yours, and also with 
Patrick’s hyperbole. I consider the titles you 
have so liberally conferred upon me, as so many 
flattering expressions of regard. I only regret I 
have been able to do so little to deserve them. Oh, 
for one more snatch among your papers! ‘These 
few precious pages (alas, that they are so few!) 
shall be safe from your destroying hand forever, if 
I can but find a magazine or a newspaper obliging 
enough to publish them. Ah! you do not believe 
it! But you will see,” cried I, waving high above 
my head the following “Leaves torn from a 
journal.” Paivie SymMInGTon. 

“ Wednesday evening, half-past eleven.—I have 
at last reached my quiet chamber. Am right glad 
of a little of my own society. Oh, this city life! 
How tired one often is of behaving one’s self; of 
being talked to and looked at. How refreshing it 
is to my weary wits to stretch themselves at ease, 
unchallenged by blue-stocking ladies and literary 
beaux! ‘Twelve mortal hours since I have had a 
moment unclaimed by somebody, or something, 
agreeable or otherwise. T'welve hours by the 
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watch—lacking one minute, however, since I 
have had a chance for a friendly ‘ how d’ye do, to 
that unjustly neglected individual, my own self. 
In my giddiness, I began to imagine we had parted 
company forever—that is, my company self and 
my genuine, good, little stay-at-home self who 
came hither from dear Supine Bank just three 
weeks ago, to see the gay world, and be seen 
therein. Another day like this and my poor head 
will be quite turned, like a glove or an empty 
purse. I have entirely talked out my stock of 
common places, and wish I might not see a single 
person whom [ have met to-day, for a month to 
come. ‘T'welve hours! One must have the pow- 
ers of an archangel to entertain or be entertained 
half that time. The power of attending to exter- 
nal impressions depends on habit ; mine is, natu- 
rally enough, quickly exhausted, and then I begin 
to be abstracted and benumbed: my voice comes 
back strangely to my ears, as if it were not mine; 
my eyes meet other eyes with a dreamy indiffer- 
ence, as though everybody was, like myself, a 
I remember Nicole says something like 
this———Pshaw! it has escaped me.* As soon as 
I began to be tired, I looked upon myself from 
without, as it were, much amused without the 
civil phantom’s performance of the duties of atten- 
tion and response, as various persons came to 
strike the springs which governed the muscles of 
the countenance; one calling forth a grimace of 
surprise, another a smile, a third a polite assent, 
&e. 

“Hark! twelve o’clock. My nerves are not 
yet sufficiently quieted for sleep. I shall scribble 
till I am quite composed and sleepy. What is to 


“be recorded for this day, in this sage and valuable 


register of daily experience ? 

“T must confess that the most prominent of my 
confused recollections of this weary day, is the 
marked attention paid me by the conceited Cap- 
tain Grey. I think that, but for him, who stood 
ready to fill up by his eternal questions and flatte- 


“* Something like this:—Every man sees his own phan- 
tom. A great general beholds himself a spectre on horse- 
back, with a mysterious power over battalions of men; and 
recognizes himself only by the effect he produces, &c. 
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ries, every respite I was allowed by the politeness 
of my new acquaintances, I might have borne the 
day’s campaign with less fatigue. Is this man a 
fool, or is he not?) ‘That is a question I cannot 
settle to my satisfaction, though I consider myself 
rather a shrewd judge of character, commonly. So 
I leave it for further investigation. Not proven a 
fool, and to have the full benefit of the doubt, is the 
verdict of my judgment. How good-humoredly 
he listened to my contemptuous answers to his ful- 
some compliments! How meekly he endured my 
insulting comments on the military profession and 
dress! How very pleasantly he smiled, and 
pleaded not guilty, when I accused him of foppery 
and dandy-hood! I was hardly dignified in my 
attacks, I fear. I am ashamed, now that the 
temptation to affront him is past, that I said so 
many rude things. I hope they displeased him, at 
least. ‘ 

“This man has a good temper, surely. How- 
ever, the vain are always good-natured. He is 
too well defended by a panoply of self-conceit cto 
be vulnerable to ridicule. That is the whole secret 
of his patience. 

“Tam not quite satisfied with this conclusion, 
however. This character puzzles me. Js he so 
vain, after all? Let me think. 

“* Half-past twelve,’ says the watchman. 
Thank you for the information, my good friend, 
since it sets my lazy pen in motion again. I have 
been biting the top of it quite long enough. I did 
not think the sapient captain could have occupied 
my thoughts so long. The truth is, my curiosity 
is strongly excited. One speech of his I liked, I 
confess. He declared it much less humiliating to 
his pride that I should have too low an opinion of 
him, than a higher one than he deserved What 
if his imperturbable composure under my saucy 
inuendoes should proceed from a consciousness of 
superiority, and a secret enjoyment of my false es- 
timate of him? I verily think he did make some 
silly speeches on purpose to mislead me. But 
why should he do that? No; it is very improba- 
ble that he had any such intention. He is a fat. 
I do not know, though. He was well received 
among the gentlemen, I noticed; on familiar 
terms with some distinguished men—the very 
aristocracy of intellect. 

“‘T shall be wide awake, when I next have an 
opportunity to observe. I shall find you out, Mr. 
Grey: if, indeed, there be anything to be found 
out. I am sorry I declined to try his pony, to- 
morrow. Why did I? I really should like a ride, 
extremely, provided that ed * * 
* t - * * * and 
the captain also. I begged that he would allow 
me to be industrious. I complained that I could 
not sew fast, or well, if he would persist in talking 
to me, and expecting me to listen. Then he rose, 
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took up the cricket in both hands, and made me a 
low bow. As he stood a moment, undecided 
whither he should betake himself, several voices at 
once eagerly called for help. ‘Here, Captain 
Grey, I want you to hold my skein.’ ‘ Here are 
my scissors to be picked up.’ ‘Can you thread 
those needles?’ ‘The wax is lost; will you find 
it?’ ‘Roll up that tape ; that is a nice little job 
for you.’ The gallant captain shrugged his shoul- 
ders, giving me a comic glance of resignation, and 
dashed bravely into the circle. 

‘* The coarsest and most simple work is agree- 
able, when one chooses to be stupid and silent It 
was quite delightful to sit in a quiet corner, with 
two or three quiet, meditative damsels like myself, 
all at work on a baize gown for an old woman in 
the next street. We were promised the privilege 
of carrying it to her, as soon as our zealous nee- 
dies should have set the final stitch in it. Soberly 
and steadily did we advance ; running, hemming, 
stitching, mute as fishes, lest a moment might be 
wasted. I cannot deny that my attention was oc 
casionally diverted, however; there was such a 
clamor round the centre-table, such a continual 
clatter of tongues, and such shrill bursts of laugh- 
ter, that one could not help turning an eye that 
way now and then. The butt of the noisy circle 
exhibited the most unconguerable patience. He 
not only endured raillery which amounted to rude- 
ness, he seemed to do all in his power to provoke 
it. He hung his head, changed his voice to a 
whining drawl, clasped his hands, and begged for 
quarter. 1 would not look at him; yet | saw he 
said and did everything most likely to set them all 
laughing at him. I was provoked at his buffoonery, 
but I could not help laughing, which provoked me 
still more. I did hope he would show some signs 
of disgust, when a young hoyden boxed his ears 
with no gentle hand. He proclaimed himself 
highly honored—exiremely flattered; presented 
his cheek again to the fair smiter with a grin of 
exultation which made her blush. I blushed, too, 
from sympathy. ‘ Mercy! what a strange man 
that Captain Grey is!’ exclaimed one of my fellow 
Dorcases, as she raised her eyes in biting off her 
thread, and saw his foolish phiz. He heard the 
remark, or saw her astonishment, for he drew his 
hand over his face, as if pulling off a mask, and 
behold! a different personage comes upon the 
stage, with a face a yard long—but equally un- 
meaning. This solemn fool rises from the table, 
puts a thimble upon his little finger, and a skein of 
thread about his neck, and seats himself, like a 
Turk, at Miss Dorcas’s feet ; seizes the hem of the 
baize gown, and set himself seriously to work, 
drawing out his arm with a woman-like twitch, 
and screwing his face at every stitch, as if taking 
infinite pains to be accurate. Oh, such sewing! 
Now and then he looked very composedly into my 
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face, to see whether I was diverted. I would have 
given my old arm-chair—my old books, or new 
ones either—anything I have most precious among 
my chattels, for the power to stand that glance 
with dignified gravity, for I felt angry with him. 
What could it be that so took away all my usual 
self-possession, and constrained me to laugh, 
against my will? I turned away to hide a smile, 
and found myself laughing so ungovernably that I 
could not hope to conceal it. I said, somewhat 
pettishly. ‘Do you think people are always 
pleased when they laugh?’ He answered, with 
affected simplicity, ‘ Yes.” ‘It is a mistake of 
yours, said I. ‘Inde ed!’ he said, with a 
drawl and a stare, which made me feel some in- 
clination to cuff his ears, which were temptingly 
within my reach. I was vexed that I could not 
despise him sufficiently to be unmoved to mirth or 
auger. I saw a gleata of triumph in his eye—but 
I could not be calm. lam half afraid of this man, 
I really believe, or I should not feel so much cha- 
grin at my folly and weakness. I had an impres- 
sion all the while, and have it still—whether with 
reason, time will prove—tnat under the eloak of 
nonsense lay hidden a character, the height and 
depth of which neither I nor any person present 
was capable of fathoming. My imagination is 
somewhat.captivated, in spite of my eyes and ears, 
by this idea of an inner world kept from vulgar 
ken, and open only to Romantie nonsense, 
this, which savors of dream-land! I must be half 
asleep. I was greatly relieved when the robe was 
finished, and we went to carry it to the poor suf- 
ferer. I was afraid he should accompany us, but I 
could not prevent him. I need not have been 
anxious lest he should make the unfortunate more 
unhappy by any heedlessness of his. The expres- 
sion of his countenance, (not assumed, I hope,) as 
we entered the comfourtless dwelling, reassured me. 
I did not watch him, but I believe that his purse 


* * * as ¥ * * ” 


ad ° * ‘regret, Captain Grey, that you 
will show yourself so indifferent to public opinion. 
I honor true independence, but really ‘ 

“Who has informed you, madam, that I am 
indifferent to the opinion of those whose opinion 
is of any consequence ?’ 

“T was silent. 

““« Miss Augusta, I am not indifferent to your 
opinion of me.’ 

““« My opinion is not of any consequence. 
Bat : 

“«T value your regard. I hop» to obtain it, in 
due time. Meanwhile, I do not fear that a lady 
of your discernment will take me for a fool, though 
I may don cap and bells.’ 

** You seem determined to brave my conteinpt, 
and that of all ladies.’ 
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“* None but the contemptible are afraid of con- 
tempt.’ 

“<A comfortable maxim, truly.’ 

«A true one.’ 

*¢*« Perhaps so.’ 

“« As to my folly, there is method in it, as you 
may see, if you observe that it has answered the 
purpose of fixing the attention of one very lovely 
and estimable young lady so far as to lead her to 
think me less a fool than I seem, and to wish me 
to seem the wise and witty gentleman that I pri- 
vately am. Now, most probably, had I been like 
everybody else, she would never have bestowed 
either the thought or the wish upon me.’ 

«Tt is not much to boast of, said I, coldly, but 
with warm cheeks. 

“True ; but valuable as the first mark of inte- 
rest.’ 

“The puppy! 

“*Further: grant that all these pretty butter- 
flies—I do not include you, of course, in that class 
—grant that they imagine themselves superior to 
me. Iam not mortified. Let them despise me 
in any degree they can. I mean, merely with 
regard to intellectual, not moral qualities. In 
truth, they like me better than if they thought 1 
despised them.’ 

“«But I, who have a peep behind the scenes, 
know that you do in fact despise us.’ 

wie 

“ «Oh, I remember you were polite enough not 
to include me among the butterflies. But I wish 
no exemption, thank you, sir, except from the 
nonsense you address to ladies in general. That 
is really too insulting to common sense.’ 

*** You do me less than justice. [——I 
You drive me too close. I shall show you too 
much of my game.’ 

*** You need not be so cautious. I do not un- 
derstand you at all. I trust, however, whatever 
game you allude to, you may be beaten.’ 

“*Do not wish that. Wish me victory for your 
own sake.’ 

«You are very enigmatical.’ 

“ ¢ Just come with me to this door, and listen.’ 

“I complied. I was really confounded and 
vexed at the mixture of affected sentiment, point- 
less wit, and vapid nonsense, that came to our 
ears. I desired him to observe that the most witty 
of the few ideas that were bandied about were 
contributed by the butterflies. 

«Yes, said he. ‘Grave and sensible people 
are always silly, when they try to catch the spirit 
of such a scene, because it is not their element. 
What says the poet ?— 

‘Quand pour vire ou s’assemble, 
Les plus fous sont les plus sages.’ ’ 

“ «Tt does seem as if people had left their wits 

at home, to-night,’ said I. 
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‘«¢ Should I go in, which would be best received 
there, sense or nonsense? Do you counsel! me to 
play the owl among singing birds?’ 

**No. A man who tries to converse where 
others’ only talk ' 

*«« And talk nonsense 

*«« Will find it only loud soliloquizing. Give me 
the fireside, where a few choice spirits form the 
circle. These parties make me _ home-sick. 
Already I find them 

‘Stale, flat, and unprofitable,’ 








and I would not waste another month as I have 
done the last, for all the wealth these people spend 
to entertain me, and the rest of the party-going 
throng.’ 

«“« You accused me of despising those young 
ladies who are chattering and prating so amiably 
there. It is you, now, who must plead guilty on 
that score. On my word, Miss Augusta, you are 
too satirical; it is not becoming to be wiser and 
graver than other people.’ 

“« You have turned the tables very fairly,’ said 
I, laughing. ‘While I rail at parties, I do not 
doubt that the veriest rattle-pate here in in posses- 
sion of valuable, perhaps exalted qualities,’—[] 
hope he did not suppose I thought of him,}—‘could 
we follow them into the domestic circle, and see 
them in their natural and unaflected character f 

“«*T cordially agree with you. I despise them 
just as little asyoudo. See this little trifler !—the 
coquettish, dimpling face, here, in the corner. I 
saw her, this morning, surrounded by her brothers 
and sisters, and second only to the mother in use- 
fulness and influence among them. I thought, as 
I watched her devotion to their comfort, there 
were treasures of affection in her heart which any 
storm of adversity would call into heroic action ; 
such as had been made the theme of poets and 
historians, and trumpeted through the world.’ 

«© * Oh, here ’s Walter!’ cried the gay little dam- 
sel. ‘Isee him looking round the edge of the 
folding-door. Bo-peep! you are discovered. Come 
and make us laugh. Where have you been? How 
we have missed you!’ 

««T will try and talk wisely, said he, bowing 
to me as he advanced into the room. I felt ex- 
tremely awkward, thus publicly acknowledged as 
monitor. I nodded, however, and * 

‘‘ Sunday evening. I have been in a giddy 
whirl of amusement all the week, and needed the 
repose of mind I have enjoyed to-day. I never 
found the Sabbath so truly a day of rest. Philip 
often says, ‘ Every day is Sunday at Supine Bank. 
It seems so to him as a refuge from the bustle and 
noise of a city life. How many people I saw at 
church, to-day, who, like me, were glad to rest 
their weary heads and hearts, and forget the vani- 
ties and perplexities of the week. I cannot say 
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that my mind was quite under my control, how- 
ever. I found my eyes and thoughts often roving. 
The sermon was on peace. I looked to.see how 
the captain liked the Quaker sentiments flung at 
his epaulette. I wanted to throw a hymn-book at 
stupid Miss Black’s immovable bonnet, that was 
just in the way. Then the end of a tune came 
into my head, bringing with it, irresistibly, the 
figure, and the captain and myself dancing it up 
the aisle. Then I fell to repeating the words of 
the preacher, like an echo, (silently, of course,) and 
so fixed my attention once more. A fine speaker, 
luckily, and a heart-warming discourse, claimed 
my attention; -so that it was only when I was off 
my guard, now and then, that my mind took an 
excursion, run away with, for a moment, by some 
saucy intruder of an idea that came in without 
knocking for admittance. 

“ Twelve, at night.—Have been to the oratorio 
I thought [ liked family concerts best. I still think 
there is no harmony so thrilling as the voices of 
brothers and sisters. But the majestic chords that 
are still vibrating in my mind’s ear, are not to be 
compared with any other masic. The organ had 
a soul within it—the soul of Haydn. There is 
nothing, except the starry sky, that so wakes my 
consciousness of immortality as those deep, rich 
volumes of sound. Such music is a foretaste of 
the pleasures of a better life—a purer body. I pity 
those who cannot enjoy them. The captain said 
to me, after the overture was finished— 

“*T would ride forty miles, any time, to hear 
that man play that one piece.’ 

“ «Ts he not the usual organist?’ 

“*No; he is a friend of mine—I knew him 
abroad. An amateur player. He suits my taste 
better than these professional organists, who are 
all fingers, and no soul.’ 

«Such as played at church to-day.’ 

“Yes; who will play you Old Hundred, with 
variations, till it cannot be distinguished from 
Yankee Doodle; and between the verses of the 
hymn take a distracted flight over the keys, as if 
pursued by an evil conscience, ending with a false 
chord, and a trill long enough to reach to the end 
of. my patience.’ 

“Good! I could have shaken hands with him. 

“«Then, such a roar and crash as he drove us 
out of church withal. His only object must have 
been to clear the coast as quickly as possible. | 
stopped my ears and ran, without so much as look- 
ing behind me to see if the windows survived the 
horrible concussion of the air.’ 





‘‘ Certainly the rattle-paie isa man of sense and 
feeling with regard to music. I was too civil to 
him by far, to-night. I liked him vastly better 
than usual. How strangely he always slips into 
every page of my journal! I do not know why, 
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except that he is always at my side. I shall miss 
him. His furlough expires soon. I wish it were 
over already. He will make himself too necessary 
to me, I am afraid. I shall not know what to do 
without him. 

“ Wednesday no, Tuesday. There! Here 
is a blot and half a dozen blunders in one line. I 
won't write. Ido not feel like it. I wish the 
captain to Jericho, where there must be a pretty 
collection of plagues, if all I have sent there ar- 
rived ; or laid in the Red Sea, with other imp-er- 
tinent spirits. May some good genius fly away 
with him soon, or carry me to Supine Bank. 

“Wednesday. A slight headache. Stayed in 
my room. A quiet day. Captain called. I would 
not descend. Iam tired of being quizzed on his 
account. Iwill put an end to it, if I play the in- 
valid a week. 

“P.M. Captain called again. Sent upa note, 
with some coins he promised to show me. Very 
officious. Cannot I be quiet one day? 

“Thursday. Came to the desperate resolution 
of spending the day with old Mrs. Black. Went 
early in the morning, in the omnibus. Captain 
Grey, happening to be passing, called to bring me 
home in his chaise. The old lady would not in- 
vite me to prolong my visit, so I could not well 
avoid riding home with him. He drives well. 
Uses no whip. A beautiful dog ran by the side, 
all the way. I asked if he wasa sportsman. ‘ No.’ 
He is fond of animals, which looks amiable in a 





man. He would not harm them. Yet it is his 
profession to kill men. Shocking idea! 
“Friday. I can hardly hold the pen. I am 


determined to write what has passed, to convince 
myself of its reality. I went out to walk, alone, 
thinking I did not feel much disposed to talk. I 
was congratulating myself on having escaped the 
recognition of a party of shoppers of my acquaint- 
ance, and revolving in my mind something the 
captain said yesterday, which I did not compre- 
hend, when his voice at my side made me start 
and think of a certain proverb, not particularly 
flattering to him. I felt somewhat confused, and 
after a word or two, walked on in silence, escorted 
by the captain on one side and his dog on the 
other. Nota word did I hear from either of them. 
I gave my attention to Carlo, till it struck me that 
there was something strange in the silence of my 
other companion, and, looking up, I was still 
more struck by the portentous gravity of his visage. 
I began to be frightened. ‘He has some bad 
news for me,’ thought I. ‘Something has hap- 
‘pened to Philip.’ Bad news, indeed! One would 
think so, by my consternation. * * * 

“ Monday. Have not seen the captain since 
Friday. I feel very dull. I was afraid he had 
some such idea in his mind, though I was half- 
ashamed of suspecting it so soon. Why! three 
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weeks ago I had never heard of Captain Grey. 
How could he expect any other answer? Had I 
said ‘Yes,’ I should never have heard the last of 
it from Philip. What assurance! He must have 
thought me a very susceptible damsel! It wounds 
my pride that he should have interpreted so favor- 
ably my involuntary smiles. I could not conceal 
from him that he has the power of making himself 
agreeable. Heigho! JI ought not to blame him 
so very much, perhaps. Poor fellow! I wonder 
if he is going to sea soon. But what is that to 
me? I wish I had never left Supine Bank. 
* * 

“Thursday eve. At a party—under a tedious 
constraint: every body rallying me on Walter's 
attentions, and he determined to counteract all my 
endeavors to convince the incredulous that there 
is nothing init. I did not speak to him for the 
evening, when I could avoid it; yet he chose to 
keep his old station at my side, as before. Once 
or twice I noticed a peculiar smile on his face, in 
which Lread that he thought I acted very silly. 
Perhaps I did. I always do when I am embar- 
rassed. I mean to go home to-morrow. I shall 
be happier at home; glad to escape from a crowd. 
Iam too nervous to pack to-night, however. I 
must delay one day longer. 

“Friday morning. A note from Walter, de- 
manding a private interview. 
indifferent to appearances, when every body is on 
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How can he be so 
the gui vive. Even the girl gave a saucy smile as 
she handed me the billet-doux. On what pretence 
does he suppose I am to turn every lady out of the 
parlor? Fortunately, all have announced their 
intention of going out, and I mine of staying at 
home. [ had no inclination to go abroad, since 
every one I meet either questions or banters me on 
this subject, and I cannot help blushing. 

‘“ Hark !—that is his step. I shall not stay ten 
minutes below. No,sir. I have not changed my 
mind so soon—not I! 

“Tam so much annoyed by the persecution I 
endure on his account, that I imagine 1 looked 
rather haughty when I[ entered the room. Walter 
rose, and came forward. Drawing himself up to 
his full height, he said, in a firm, proud tone: 

““*Madam, what have I done to forfeit your 
esteem ?’ 

“T was dumb with surprise. 

«“*Why,’ he continued, ‘why am I so unforta- 
nate as to be no longer deemed worthy of a look-— 
aword? You surely have no cause to be offended? 
You assured me of your good will—aye, you pro- 
mised me friendship! Have you treated me as a 


friend? Is this the footing I must be upon in 
future? Must I be avoided—coldly, cruelly re- 
pelled? I hoped I had not so mortally offended 
ou.” 


‘*T was confounded at being thus called to ac- 
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count. I endeavored to explain; saying that 
much of the change in my manner toward him 
proceeded from embarrassment. 

“««T understand it better than you do yourself— 
pardon me. Y«u would not use the expression, 
but it is plain you think me an impertinent puppy 
to offer my hand, thus early, for your acceptance. 
You think any kindness on your part would be 
construed into encouragement by my presumption.’ 

“T smiled. I could not help it. 

“*If you will honor me with your attention a 
few moments, | am sure I can change your view 
of my conduct. Let me lead you to a seat.’ 

‘***T sat down upon the sofa. He stood leaning 
against the chimney, and I thought he was a foot 
taller than usual, as I took one glance at his ear- 
nest countenance, and then looked down. How 
little | knew this man! I have dared to trifle 
with him! 

**« Will you candidly tell me which course you 
consider most presumptuous—to pry, into your 
thoughts, to discover your private opinion of me, 
to try to divine your feelings by watching every 
change of your countenance—every blush or smile, 
till I, and likewise all the tattling gossips who fore- 
tell matches, are quite sure that my suit will not be 
rejected; or, to address you in a manly and sin- 
cere manner, as soon as I am aware of the nature 
of my feelings toward you?’ 

“ No answer. How could I speak, or look up, 
while he stood there looking so steadily in my 
face? He saw that his gaze confused and dis- 
tressed me, and he came and sat down, at some 
distance. 

“ ¢T was incapable of such calculating scrutiny ; 
I have been entirely frank and open from the first. 
I took no pains to hide my own impressions of 
your character, or the pleasure I took in your so- 
ciety ; and the impetuosity of my feelings led me 
to confide them to you, not expecting—not hoping 
that more than some distant prospect of success 
would be given. But you deny me even a hope.’ 

““ Now I must speak, thought I. I said I could 
not meet him with composure in company, till he 
would consider this point perfectly at rest and de- 
cided, and accept my friendship with no view 
beyond it. 

« ¢ When I see you become attached to another, 
I will resign hope. Meanwhile, you need not fear 
that I shall be an importunate lover. It may be 
years before I have the opportunity to renew my 
suit. All I ask is, that you will treat me as you 
nave done heretofore, during the short time it will 
be permitted me to enjoy your society.’ 

««T should feel it to be wrong—for your sake— 
I—intend ; 

“ He need not have waited for the end of my 
speech. My lips trembled so that I chose to keep 
’ them shut. 
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“¢For my sake? Ican take care of that. Your 
smiles will harm me less than this repulsive for- 
mality. Love can never make any person unhappy, 
unless he is selfish 

««¢*T intend to leave town to-morrow, and—and 
we may never meet again. J wish you well.’ 

‘“‘He started, and actually turned pale. How 
much more expressive is one look than a thousand 
words! I was more convinced by that one glance 
than all he had said of his regard for me, and more 
moved by it. It was enough to make me feel un- 
happy at parting. From sympathy I held out my 
hand to him, and said, with a degree of emotion | 
am now surprised at, that my friendship was truly 
his; that I would remember his preference with 
gratitude, and always feel an interest in one who 
had confided to me his heart’s most intimate fee]- 
ings, and I hoped we might meet as friends at some 
future time. I hinted, as delicately as I could, 
that he would probably love some other fair lady 
by that time, but that I hoped his friendship for 
me would be permanent. 

‘¢ All this while he held my hand, gazing in my 
face as if he heard not a syllable of what I was so 
eloquently uttering. Suddenly he smiled, and bade 
me good morning, with an emphasis which leads 
me to believe I shall see him again before I start. 

“Friday. I detest packing. It always makes 
me low-spirited, for it is connected with adieux, 
and fatigue, and discomfort. Dear Philip! I 
wonder I do not feel a glow of delight at the 
thought of surprising you by my unlooked-for re- 
turn. But I may break my neck on the road, or 
meet with some disfgreeable thing or other, having 
no protector. I have half a mind not to go to-day. 

“All ready, even to my bonnet, I cannot lock 
my portfolio without scrawling a word or two. 
Writing in my journal is like talking to an intimate 
friend. Inevernad a friend, however, for whom i 
had not t-o much respect to talk to as I write here. 


Hark! the wheels! And where is the gallant 
captain? I fancy I shall find him waiting to hand 
me in. 


‘‘Tavern Parlor. The miles are as long, to- 
day, as if turnpikes and railroads had never been 
invented. Oh, the close, crowded stage—the vul- 
gar faces ; the elbowing, and fretting, and staring; 
the waiting at doors and post-offices, with the suc- 
cessive shocks of hearing baggage thrown on, or 
dragged off! There was even a lighted cigar in 
the stage. But the driver had the humanity to 
order its extinction. There is a beautiful gray 
horse ; not half so handsome as Walter’s, however. 
The chaise looks like his, too—just such a 
lining. ; 

‘The stage has driven off without me. Merely 
to call some passenger, and come back, I suppose. 
How much that tall figure looks like Captain 
Grey! I shall laugh, if it belongs to that chaise. 
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He is coming this way. It is the captain himself! 
Where can he be going? 

‘Saturday morning. [How delightful to see the 
sun rise over my dear old hills, and peep into my 
own white-cartained window! Half-dressed, I sit 
down to write; I am so happy, so perfectly en- 
chanted, to be at home again. Oh, I am in great 
glee. I laughed aloud, when I first woke, and can 
hardly help it now, only that one feels so ashamed 
and out of countenance to be laughing by one’s 
self. It is so droll that I should ride twenty miles 
with Walter, yesterday. It was so saucy, yet at 
the same time polite, in him, to make it impossible 
I should decline, as I must have done, had the 
stage given me the choice. I must truly acknow- 
ledge I was not grieved to make the exchange 
from the odious stage and still more odious fellow- 
travelers, to the easy, airy chaise, and a compan- 
ion whom I found very entertaining and agreeable, 
as soon as | was relieved from the fear of any em- 
barrassing allusions. * ° * * * 

* Another Sunday !—I wonder what has become 
of the days that have flown by since my return? 
They have been like so many hours, or minutes. 
Heigho! I do not find that I reflect any more so- 
berly at home than I did in the whir] of gay society. 
liry ; but I dream, rather than reflect. Oh, foolish 
spendthrift that I am of life and the opportunities 
of improvement, why do I let my time glide by 
unguestioned—unregretted? Hark! who is touch- 
ing my piano? Walter, 1 suppose. I wish Philip 
would not tease him so much. He would not, I 
am sure, if he suspected the real state of the case. 
Poor Walter! it must be painful.to him. I cannot 
see that it is, however. I am half-piqued, some- 
times, to see him so satisfied and impudenily 
happy. He will make me refuse him again, I 
fear; for presamptien is as natural to man as co- 
quetry to woman. I must go down, or he will put 
iy piano out of tune—the scatter-brain ! 

“Tt was Walter. ‘I have come to take leave 
of you,’ he said. Something in my throat choked 
me, and took away the power of speech. ‘I am 
summoned to my post; the vessel is ready for sea.’ 
Still not a word. ‘It is uncertain when I shall 
have an opportunity to return, if my life is spared.’ 
I found it expedient to sit down. ‘Shall you re- 
gret me?’ 

“Still dumb. I could not have spoken a word 
if my life had depended upon it; but the color 
rushed back into my cheeks at the question, and I 
dared not raise my eyes, for they were full of tears. 
I was alarmed at the emotion I felt; I would have 
given the world to be alone, or to have been pre- 
pared for this. Had he but given me the slightest 
warning, (and he knew it last night,) I should 
have been as cali and as dignified —as I 





wished. Well, I believe this man was born to be 
my master, 
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should never have engaged myself to him. [am 
afraid when I think of it. At least I am glad he 
has gone away happy. How he can have so 
much confidence in my constancy, when I distrust 
myself so much, I do not understand. He only 
smiled, when I said as much to him. ‘ If at this 
moment you can feel so generous an interest in me 
as to prefer my happiness to your own liberty, it is 
all Task. Call it compassion—call it friendship: 
I am deeply grateful, and can confide more se- 
curely in the duration of such an attachment than 
I could in a more romantic sentiment. A passion 
would be a strange guest in so pure a heart as 
your’s. I have your esteem, you assure me. I do 
not merit it so fully as I wish, but I have the 
strongest motives to improve my title to it. I 
value your esteem, with the warm good wishes 
that accompany it, infinitely beyond a preference 
founded on an illusion of the imagination, which 
would fade away in my long absence as surely as 
the impression of a morning dream is effaced by 
busy realities of the day.’ 

“Monday. A rainy day. Everything is dull 
and dreary. I feel no interest in any of my em- 
ployments. I suppose it is the weather. Philip is 
like an uneasy ghost. I wish he would not haunt 
me, for I cannot bear railery on one subject. It is 
too serious a matter, now. Is it possible I have 
so hurriedly made a compact which is to last my 
life long! 

“Evening. A packet from Walter, enclosing 
a miniature ; a pretty good likeness of him, but 
looking too much like the ranting, flighty, Captain 
Grey I was first acquainted with. A long and 
really eloquent letter came with it, in which he 
says he has mentioned our agreement to no one, 
fearing that my consent was owing to a Lasty im- 
pulse of feeling, and that I might now be wishing 
to recall it. If so, I shall be free on sending back 
the miniature, or a request to be released. For 
himself, he prefers to be bound till we meet again. 
Then follow expressions of esteem and affection, 
that are delightful to my self-love, if they go no 
Shali I send back this portrait? 

“Tuesday. No, indeed. Never would I so 
grieve his noble heart. If I wished to be free— 
and I trust I do not—I would not take advantage 
of his magnanimity. I will first tell Philip. Ah! 
that requires courage! Then I will write to Wal- 
ter a long, candid letter, and relieve him from all 
anxiety. I know not what dangers and sufferings 
are before him: at least he shall know that one 
friend will think of him, and pray for his safety and 
happiness. 

«| hope my letter will reach him before he sails. 
I shall be wretched if it does not. Why am I so 
anxious he should go away light-hearted? Why 
was I so unwilling to grieve and disappoint him ? 
Iam at last convinced thatI love * * * * 
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THE HOUR OF REVEL. 





BY EDWARD J. 


PORTER. 





On, covip we but roll back the mists that surround us, 
And gaze on the future now dim to our view, 

How many a shaft that is destined to wound us, 
Would harmlessly fall as it erringly flew! 

How many a link, the dark sisters are twining, 
All shattered, would fall as around us it clung ; 

But ’ tis otherwise destined, and vain our repining— 
The shaft must still fly, and the chain be still flung ! 


Though bright be the rays o’er the festival gleaming, 
Where the wine-cup 1s drained to the fuir and the brave, 
Where the song of the minstrel’s wild passionate dreaming, 
Bursts forth from its fount, like a sun-lighted wave; 
Where soft eyes are glancing beneath their bright tresses, 
And beauty’s wild star all its loveliness wears ; 
Oh, there the dread shade of the future stil] presses, 
And there the dark phantom awakens our fears ! 


’ Twas night—and through Babylon’s palaces brightly, 
Their magical splendor the silver lamps threw ; 

And circled by pleasure, the moments as lightly, 
As birds on their gleamy wings joyously flew ; 

And e’en the dark wave of the Euphrates, swelling, 
Bore the light and the song of that hour on its way, 
While the cot of the slave, or the prince’s high dwelling, 

Re-echoed the song, and reflected the ray. 


But oh, what dismay, ere that festal was over, 

The clarion awaked with its shrill breathing tone! 
The light of the banquet--the tones of the lover, 

In darkness wer2 shrouded—in terror were flown. 
The lay of the minstrel unfinished was ended, 

The bright eye of beauty was quenched in its pride ; 
And Euphrates wept o'er those temples so splendid, 

And palaces mirrored no more in its tide. 


The might of the Grecians in vain had surrounded, 

With armies and armaments brilliant and brave, 
Those towers, in whose praises through ages has sounded, 
That lyre, which has swept over Lethe's dark wave; 

Till the moment when revel’s wild footsteps. invaded, 
And watchfires waxed faint where the sentinels stood ; 

Till the warriors, with garlands of roses o'ershaded, 
Forgot that the foe held plain, mountain and flood. 


Palmyra’s high halls in the moonlight were gleaming, 
And flowers o’er its stars were gracefully wreathed, 
forthose rays were the last of the meteor’s streaming, 
Whose tresses of fire o'er its firmament breathed ; 
And the young and the old, a glad festa] were keeping, 
For terror had fled from each heart and each bower, 
For ’twas said the star from their heaven which was sweeping 
Bore thé seul of their fate to some far future hour. 


And pleasure burst forth from the eyes of each maiden, 
That gracefully swept through the dance of that night ; 

And the breath of the harp was with sweetnesses laden, 
To twine for their young queen a chaplet of light ; 
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But the chain of delight at that moment was shattered, 
The war-horse had dashed o'er their turreted walls, 

And the garlands that hung in their temples were scattered, 
And flames had enveloped their festival halls. 


Sweet music along the bright waters was stealing, 
Where Egypt's fair queen in her galiot swept, 
And the softest, the richest of flowers were revealing 
The sweets that their cups til) that moment had kept ; 
While groups of bright maids, Egypt’s loveliest daughters, 
Poured the spirit of song round that bark as she passed, 
From each bower that hung over the moonlighted waters, 
And scattered its sweets to the sigh of each blast. 


She reached the proud city, where revel and gladness 
Had welcomed Rome’s warrior son to its halls; 
For a moment the chords of the lyre shook in sadness, 
And pale drooped the rose-wreaths that hung on the walls 
When one look from the queen, in her loveliness beaming, 
The darkness that breathed in the omen dispelled, 
The festal sped on—yet next moonlight’s soft gleaming, 
The corse of that warrior Roman beheld. 


And bright ’mid thy gardens, Campania ! lay sleeping 
One fair city clasped like a pear! in its shell, 

When its multitudes on to the arena were sweeping, 
While the splendor of noon-tide around it still fell ; 
The chariot-wheels swift o’er the race track were flying, 
And heral¢s proclaimed when the contest was o'er ; 

The archers in winging the arrow were vying, 
And victors bright garlands and palm branches wore. 


Who marked in that hour, the wild flame o'er them glowing 
Terrific Vesuvius! who feared then thy sway? 

Till thy chalice with fiery wavelets o’erflowing, 
Relentless, swept chariot and victor away. 

And the showers that outgushed at thy spirits unchaining, 
Fair Italy’s sky with dark clouds overspread ; 

When the storm had swept by not a trace was remaining, 
The palace, the shrine, lay entombed with the dead. 


Oh, thus, ever thus, are the deep morals given, 
Sublime in their essence, and pure in their truth, 
When cities bluze forth in the sunbeams of heaven, 
And garlands are gilding the tresses of youth ; 
When palace, and temple, illumined by pleasure, 
Gleam out in the richness of revelry’s light , 
And seraph-like forms to some soft floating measure, 
Glide on through the halls by their beauty made bright. 


Then bright though the rays o'er the festival gleaming, 
Where the wine-cup is drained to the fair and the brave ; 

Where the song of the minstrel’s wild passionate dreaming, 
Bursts forth from its fount like a sun-lighted wave ; 

Where soft eyes are glancing beneath their bright tresses, 
And beauty’s wild star all its loveliness wears, 

Oh, there the dread shade of the future still presses, 
And there the dark phantom should waken our fears! 
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Ir any term were needed to designate the present 
era of literature, surely it should be called the era 
of retrospection. Literature seems to have at- 
tained its highest flow, and now ebbs back to its 
source. Hence we have essays and tales from 
history and ancient poets—lives and letters of emi- 
nent qneens and ladies. Mary of Scotland, and 
others, are raised again and again by the invocation 
of the muses—furniture and dresses, a la moyen age, 
are in requisition, and lastly come ghost stories 
and the New England primer revived. 

In accordance with the present taste of the age, 
the writer has ascended to the times of old, and 
conjured up the ancient bard Ossian, who truly 
hath been too long neglected. 

The poems of Ossian are valuable historic docu- 
ments, as from them alone do we obtain any 
knowledge of the first settlement of Scotland and 
Ireland by the Celts. Ossian belonged to the he- 
roi¢ age. He was one of the race of bards who 
recorded in rhyme all the principal exploits of the 
chief men of their time; and these historical 
poems descended from bard te bard, bringing down 
events to the era of writing. 

All nations in their infancy have thus sent 
down their annals in verse. The ancient laws of 
the Greeks and Spartans were in verse, and all the 
history of ancient Germany is couched in song. 
The songs of Ossian then are historical documents 
and authentic records of adventures of the first 
settlers of Scotland and Ireland, He lived in the 
third century, and was son of Fingal, a Caledo- 
nian king of great and heroic qualities. There is 
very little mention of religion in these poems, as 
Ossian lived at the transition age when Druidism 
and the worship of Odin, were declining before 
the advancing light of Christ’anity. The Celts 
were a warlike people, and being good navigators 
sailed in these expeditions to the countries and 
islands around. All this is well described by Os- 
sian, but scenes of the affections are also told with 
a truth and heartfelt tenderness which the critic 
Blair observes, “ would have been admired by any 
poet of the most refined age.” I will here give 
one poem, having first clothed the language in a 
more modern guise, as the quaint literal style of 
McPherson’s translation renders it unpleasant to 


many. 
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THE POETRY OF OSSIAN. 





R. STEELE. 


OITHONA. 


More faithfully to relate the tragic history of 
this fair princess, we must embody with it part of 
the poem of Lathmon. 

Stately and dark arise the towers of the castle 
of Selma, from among the tall trees of the Cale- 
donian forest which surround it. Silent are 
the halls, for its lord, Fingal, king of Morven, is 
absent with his warriors upon an expedition to 
Ireland. On its terrace a group of maidens are 
looking over the sea for the white sails of the 
king; but the North wind, which is dashing the 
waves upon the rocks at their feet, will prevent, 
they fear, his return. Turning toward the land, 
the maidens shudder and cling together in affright, 
for a dark stream of warriors are pouring from an 
Eastern flank of the Grampians, coming doubtless 
with murderous intent toward Morven. It was 
indeed the heroic Lathmon, son of Nuath, king of 
the Picts, and brother to the beauteous Oithona, 
who passes the mountains to make a descent upon 
the land of Fingal. But, oh, glad sight to the 
maidens, Fingal’s barks appear, and soon they 
come dashing into the bay, their high curling 
prows decorated with trophies of victory. Lathmon 
and his band took up a well-defended position, no 
longer bent upon plunder but seeking security ; 
while Fingal and his warriors, glittering in armor 
of steel and gold, descended from their vessels. 
The enemy had been perceived, and Ossian, son 
of the king, ascended an eminence and striking 
his metal shield with his spear, gave forth the notes 
of war to summon the rest of their tribe. The 
warlike sound rebounding from crag to crag around 
an old warrior Morni, who was sitting before his 
castle gate with his son, the youthful and gallant 
Gaul, who had as yet seen but little of battle. 
“ My son,”—said the old man starting up, “ I hear 
the sound of war. Bring me my shield and take 
thy armor, oh, Gaul! and rush into the first of thy 
battles. Let thine arm reach to the renown of 
thy fathers. Why should thou fear death, my son ? 
The valiant fall with fame.’ Gaul relished well 
the discourse of his father, and soon clad in steel 
they stood before their king. “Chief of Stru- 
mer,” said Fingal to the old warrior, “do I behold 


thee in arms when thy strength has failed? Why 
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didst thou not rest in thine age? Thy renown has 
been sung—the people know it.” “ King of Mor- 
ven, the strength of Morni’s arm has failed,” said 
the chief, “but I have a son, oh, Fingal! whose 
fame has not begun. I come to direct his arm. 
Oh, that the name of Morni were forgot and that 
it be said of me only, “ behold the father of Gaul!” 
Fingal received the young chief, with much gra- 
ciousness, and directed ‘‘ssian, who was about his 
age, to attach himself to Gaul and be near him in 
battle. ‘I saw Gaul in his arms,” says the bard, 
“and my soul was united with his. We spoke 
the words of friendship in secret, and we drew 
our swords behind the wood and tried the strength 
of our arms.” 

Night had now descended, and as the evening 
made no demonstration of battle, the king and a 
few chosen friends entered the castle, leaving his 
troop encamped without. They entered the lofty 
hall, lighted brilliantly by an immense fire in one 
corner, which threw its beams upon the armor 
and banners which decorated the walls and over 
the ceiling covered with oak and emblazoned 
with the arms of the kings of Morven. The king 
and his guests gathered around the table, and feast- 
ed merrily upon flesh of the boar and moose-deer, 
and bread piled up in dainty baskets of osier work ; 
the whole seasoned with salt from a magnificent 
salt cellar, carved from jet. Drinking cups of am- 
ber and of crystal, whose rims were of chased gold 
and silver, were filled high with mead, and handed 
around to the guests. The king of Morven had 
laid aside his helmet and coat of mail, and now 
his powerful form wasseen clad in a tunic of wool- 
en cloth, checkered in glowing dyes of scarlet and 
green and yellow, bound with a girdle of twisted 
silverand gold. Beside him sat the chief of Stru- 
man, in a tunic of blue linen, clasped at the shoul- 
ders with jewels of amber and ivory, while his 
gray hair fell back from his forehead in long ring- 
lets behind. Three bards, one of whom was Os- 
sian, struck their harps and sang of the days of old. 

In the midst of the feast, word was brought 
that a sound as of marching was heard from the 
foe, and Fingal passed his eyes around the assembly 
in search of daring ones to watch them. “Gaul, 
observe the foe of Fingal from yonder wooded 
hill. But approach them not—your fathersare not 
near to shield you. The valor of youth may fail!” 
The young friends went out with joy, and soon be- 
held the foe sleeping upon a spot surrounded by a 
stream. Eager for fame they determined to at- 
tack them, but not to slay them sleeping. Ossian 
struck his shield, and they rushed into the midst of 
the camp. The Picts fled, thinking the whole 
host of Fingal was upon them. Lathmon en- 
gaged with the two heroes, and he knew that they 
were alone. At length charmed with their bra- 
very, and finding it useless to contend, he threw 
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down his sword and surrendered himself a pri- 
soner. Great rejoicing shook the halls of Selma, 
when the young warriors returned with their foe. 
The gallant bearing of Lathmon soon won the 
hearts of the king and princes of Morven, and he 
was honorably dismissed. His soul was knit to 
the youthful Gaul, who at his request accompanied 
him to his father’s palace, where he beheld the beau- 
tiful princess Oithona, the heroine of our story. A 
mutual love inflamed their hearts, and they were 
betrothed. We come now to the poem of Oithona, 
and behold her left alone with her servitors in her 
father’s castle, which stood beside the Duvran, 
where it rolls into the sea. 

Nuath and Lathmon had sailed upon a warlike 
expedition, and Gaul to visit his father. 
with two of his friends, sailed in advance of his 
fleet on its return, in a boat of leather stretched 
over wicker-work. He sprang in haste upon the 
shore,eager to behold his lovely Oithona. Dark- 
ness had come down over the land, and Gaul saw 
with surprise and terror that no long-streaming 
beam of light shone as usual from the castle of 
Duniathmore. A crescent moon threw light 
enough upon their path to enable them to reach 
the castle, whose towers stood lonely and dark, 
whose gates were wide open, and whose halls were 
silent and cold. The foot of an enemy had been 
there, and sorrow or death had been the portien of 
its inmates. In silence and sadness stood the son 
of Morni,as he gazed. Morlo and his other friend 
uttered no words, for they saw the agony of Gaul. 
Nothing was heard, but the rushing winds that 
strewed the open door with leaves, and the sound 
of the waves as they boomed upon the shore. 
What had befallen the daughter of Nuath, whi- 
ther had she gone or been carried? As nothing 
could he done until day appeared, the warriors lay 
down in the deserted hall and slept. Gaul sought 
the shore where he gave his sorrows to the winds 
of the night. Sleep, however, once overtook him, 
and the vision of Oithona, came before him wound 
ed and in tears. “Sleeps the son of Morni,” 
said the vision. Sleeps Gaul the loved of Oitho- 
na while she sits in her tears in the cave? ‘The 
sea rolls around the dark isle of Troniathon, the 
dark chief of Cuthal is there. What can Oithona 
do?” The vision departed, and Gaul sprang up 
and seized hisspear. He stood in the rage of his 
soul, he cursed the lagging light. At length the 
morning broke forth and the warriors set sail. On 
the third day, Troniathon arose and beheld a dark 
shaggy rock surrounded by a wreath of white billows. 
Upon a rock sat something white like a fleck of 
foam—it was Oithona. Her white dress was wet 
with the waves. Her arms as snowy as the foam, 
were no longer circled with bracelets of gold and 
amber, and her long flowing auburn hair, once 
beund with her native pearls, was now pulled over 
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her face asif to veil it from the light. She heard 
the sound of a boat and started up with the joy of 
hoped-for release, but when she saw Gaul, she re- 
membered that the victim of the chief of Cuthal 
was nothing to the hero now, and witha blush up- 
on her cheek she started to fly. Her steps failed, 
and the wretched Oithona, sank upon the rock. 
“ Daughter of car-borne Nuath ;” said her lover, 
“why dost thou fly from Gaul? Do my eyes send 
forth the flames of death? Thou art to me the 
beam of the East to the traveler; then wherefore 
cover thy face with sadness?) Speak Oithona, dost 
thou not behold my tears ‘Young chief of 
Struman,” said Oithona raising to his her face 
darkened with grief and bathed with tears, “ why 
comest thou over the dark blue wave to Nuath's 
mournful daughter? Why did I not passaway in 
secret, like the flower that lifts its fair head unseen 
and strews its withered leaves on the blast? Why 
didst thou come, oh Gaul? I depart in my youth ; 
my name shall not be heard or heard in grief. The 
tears of Nuath will fall for my fate, and thou wilt 
be sad, son of Morni, for the departed fame of Oi- 
thona! She soon shall sleep in the narrow tomb 
far from her mourning friend. Why didst thou 
come, chief of Strumon, to the sea-beat rocks of 
Troniathon?” “Icome to meet thy foes,” said 
Gaul, “Cuthal or Morni’sson shall fall. Oithona, 
if lam laid low beneath this sod, raise my tomb on 
this very rock, and if a ship should pass, give this 
sword to bear it hence to The gray 
haired Morni will then cease to look for the return 
of his son.” ‘Shall Oithona live,and the son of 
Morni low?” she cried. “‘ My heart is not like this 
rock ; nor my soul as careless as that sea which 
lifts its blue waves in joy to every wind. We will 
die together, Gaul; the grave is pleasant to me,and 
never more will I leave these rocks.” Oithona 
then related her story, and told how she had been 
torn from her home and brought to this desolate 
isle. ‘I sat by the light of our fire of oak,” she 
said, “ listening to the wind in the trees, when 
suddenly I heard the sound of arms. Joy rose in 
my face for [ thought of thy return, but it was the 
chief of Cuthal, the red-haired Dunrommath, whose 
eyes rolled in fire, and whose sword was wet with 
the blood of my people. In vain they had defended 
Oithona. What could Ido? He took me in my 
grief; amidst my teurs he brought me here. But 
see!” she wildly cried, “he comes! fly, son of 
Morni, for thy fo as many warriors and thou 
hast but three!” My steps never turned from 
battle ;” said Gaul, unsheathing his sword, “ nor 
shall they now when thy foes are near. Go to the 
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cave, Oithona, until the combat is o’er.” So Oitho- 
na turned, a troubled joy shone in her countenance, 
for she was resolved upon death to end her woes. 

Dunrommath stept upon the shore, and followed 
by his warriors approached the young hero. 


THE POETRY OF OSSIAN. 
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“ Whence come ye, strangers?” he asked, with 
“ Did the winds drive ye upon these 
rocks, or came ye in search of a white-handed 


a sneer. 
maiden? Qithona isa beam of light to the chief 
of Cuthal, dost thou come to see its loveliness? 
Thou mayest come, but shalt never return to the 
halls of thy fathers.” 

“ Dost thou not know me, red-haired chief! ” 
said Gaul, “ Thy feet were once swift on the heath 
when the sword of Morni’s son pursued thy host! 
Thy words are mighty, now that thy warriors are 
behind thee, but I do not fear them,son of pride!” 
Gaul with these words advanced suddenly upon 
his foe. The chief retreated before the man he 
had injured, but in vain ; the spear of Gaul pierced 
his side and he fell. 
into the boat set sail. 


His people fled and springing 

The combat was over, and 
Gaul sought the cave of Oithona. Before it, was 
a youth in armor, leaning upon a rock, the blood 
pouring from his side, in which was an arrow. 
Gaul felt for the lad. Can I succor thee, youth 
of the mournful brow?” he asked. “I know the 
virtues of the herbs of the mountains and streams, 
and have often healed the brave ; 
thee?” The youth only answered with his sighs. 
“Thou art fallen in thy youth,’ again said Gaul. 
“ Where dwelt thy fathers, warrior?” 


can I not cure 


‘* My fathers,” replied the stranger, with a sigh, 
‘‘were of the race of the mighty, but they shall 
not be sad at my death, for my fame has departed 
like morning mist. Where the high walls of their 
towers arise over the stream of Duvranna, there 
my brother dwells. He is renowned in battle. 
Give him this helmet.” The helmet fell from the 
hand of Gaul, for in the youth he beheld Oithona. 
She had arined herself in the cave, and placed her- 
self in the route of the flying, and thus received 
an arrow from the hands of Gaul. The blood 
poured from the wound as she raised herself from 
the ground, and Jeaning upon her arm thus ad- 
dressed the sorrowing lover. “ Son of Morni,” 
she said, “ prepare my narrow tomb. Sleep grows 
like darkness on my soul, and the eyes of Oithona 
are dim. Oh, that I were still in Duvranna, in the 
bright beam of my fame! then would have years 
of joy been mine, and the virgins would have 
Now | fal] in my youth, and my 
father will blush in his hall!” Gaul spoke some 
words of comfort, but her head sank down, and 
she fell back upon the rock. Her sorrows were 
over, and the spirit of Oithona had fled! 

Ossian then adds,— 


blessed my steps. 


“The warrior came to Morven ; we saw the 
darkness of hissoul. Ossian took the harp in praise 
of Oithona. The brightness of the face of Gaul 
returned, but his sighs arose at times in 
the midst of his friends, like blasts that shake 
their occasional wings after the stormy winds are 
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MUSIC BY MISS ANNE SLOMAN. 
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POETRY BY TYRONE POWER. 
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THE REPOSLIC IN DANGER. 





BY 


FANNY FORRESTER. 


“Tr will be the dissolution of the union!” “ That 
measure will be the grave of our liberties!” 
Startling cries, surely, but yet they never produce 
stronger demonstrations of interest than a smile. 
Why? Are we stupid or incredulous? We know 
that other republics have fallen, do we know that 
our’s is stronger? We know that freemen have 
been made slaves, yet we believe Americans in 
no danger. Do we know why? 

I hold a woman’s pen, and it may be thought, 
should not discuss such a very manly subject at all ; 
but looking to England, Spain and Portugal, it 
can scarce be expected that we lovers of “ rights,” 
will fail to weigh at least our own loss and gain, 
in case of the popular cries proving veritable 
prophecy. But yet I will venture to promise the 
most of us will be reasonable, (contented perhaps 
with a generous share of domestic empire,) provid- 
ed we are once convinced that the overthrow of 
the republic would be a matter of difficulty, thata 
crown is not waiting to drop from the clouds upon 
our heads, when we but speak the word. In 
truth, our legislators may fix on a high tariff or 
low, or no tariff at all; they may claim Oregon 
as strongly as they choose, and annex al! North 
America, (if they can,) or they may cast off Texas ; 
the naturalization bill may raise a ferment, which 
will mix the sediment of society with the bubbles, 
(since we know that it will all pass off as quietly asa 
curl of smoke,) all this may occur; in one word, 
our wise legislators may adopt whatever policy 
judgment dictates, and we will say nothing. 
Important as these matters may be, their influence 
must needs be temporary, and the manner in which 
they are decided (we would say it with all due 
deference to partizans, who have a habit of raising 
a different cry,) cannot be fatal to our liberties. 
An error of judgment, judgment will in time 
correct. 

Neither are our liberties endangered by any 
man or setof men. No tyrant or traitor that ever 
lived, could subdue or tyrannize over a nation of 
intelligent freemen. Americans must bind the 
shackles about themselves, if they are bound, for 
no other hand has power to do it. The basis of 
our government is not a President, though he were 
ever so good and wise ; nor the little knot of men 
collected at the capitol, though they were the 
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greatest statesmen that ever raised voice in a na- 
tion’s councils, (strange republicanism that!) but 
it has its foundation in the heart and head of every 
individual composing the union. Are our rulers 
corrupt and virtue predominant among the people ? 
They may be removed? Do they commit an error? 
The error is easily remedied? But when the people 
become corrupt, or so ignorant as to follow blindly 
in the wake of a reckless demagogue, then is ruin 
near. It is not legislators but those who make 
legislators with whom our interests rest ; and these 
men, if not the others, are our own fathers and 
brothers. The superstructure of which we are so 
justly proud, is reared on a glorious pedestal, and 
will never fall until that pedestal melts beneath it ; 
until intelligence and virtue fail the 
march of ignorance and vice. How far distant 
that day may be we do not pretend to say ; (per- 
haps the little cloud may be already looming up, 
but such a consideration presents the subject in a 


before 


better light than it stands when we feel inclined 
to enter into political controversy, and makes us 
feel our own individual responsibility in the mat- 
ter. 

Without overrating woman’s influence, about 
which there has been enough said and sung to 
place us all on a level with the crowned trio, we 
may readily see that the permanency of our insti- 
tutions, the continuance of our free government, 
rests partly with ourselves ; and thus it well be- 
comes us to look, not only to the impulses of our 
hearts, however pure and generous they may be, but 
to our principles and sentiments. Not that we 
should consider ourselves examples, and endeavor 
to extend our influence far and wide; but it is in 
the power of every woman, by quietly performing 
her duties, to contribute something toward eleva- 
ting the love of moral sentiment in at least one 
family, which, however humble it may be, acts upon 
a circle of friends, and that circle upon a whole com- 
munity. As there is a reciprocal influence exe: t- 
ed by the good and bad in society, there never was 
a community of ignorant and intelligent men 
where women were well informed and virtuous ; 
and hence we may conclude that if the lamp of 
liberty ever burns low, or is extinguished among 
us, the poison of our own breath will have its full 
share of sthe work of desolation. 
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THE CHARGE 


See the Engraving. 


AGAIN we present our readers with a superb 
engraving, from an original design, illustrative of 
the war watch, justly or aajustly commenced, his 
brought so much renown to our army and has so 
remarkably displayed its indomitable, irresistible 
courage. Little thought we, when, in advance of 
all our contemporaries, we commenced this plan 
of giving original designs—accomplished only by 
a large outlay of capital—that a series of illustra- 
tions which has been so universally received with 
commendation, would embrace any subjects of the 
class accompanying this ant the last numer of 
the Columbian ; for we dreamed not then of events 
of such a character or of such magnitude and im- 
portance in our national history. Having however 
set out on this new track with a settled purpose of 
sparing no pains or expense in carrying out suc- 
cessfully so novel and liberal an enterprize, we 
hesitated not to secure at once the best artists 
available for the purpose, that we might give to 
our readers, regardless of expense, the finest artis. 
tic embodiments of the more stirring scenes in the 
events, the narrative of which has awakened the 
patriotism of so many noble American hearts.— 
With pride we point to the engraving in the last 
and that which accompanies this number as en- 
tirely unique in the history of magazine illustration 
But enough of this—we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that our endeavors in this department 
are appreciated. 

It can searcely be necessary to say who the 
principal figare in the artist’s grouping represents. 
The long, flowing beard, the hair streaming in the 
wind, aud the glancing fiery eye, all point him 
out as Captain May, the intrepid and dashing 
commander of the 21 squadron of the 2d dra- 
goons. Strange stories are told as to the cause of 
the outré appedrance which the gallant officer 
presents—of certain vows to allow no razor to 
touch his chin, or scissors his locks, because some 
fair damsel had slighted his affection and refused 
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CAPTAIN MAY. 


his profiered love. We confess that our dall> 
matter-ot-fict comprehension can perceive no af- 
fin'ty between the self imposed penance and the 
not uncommon misfortune. Verily, whiskers and 
ringlets would be greatly in vogue if every disap 
pointed lover were to cultivate them ; and if they 
are einblematic of crushed hopes and enjoyments 
might not a few Benedicts thus express iheir sen- 
timents and relate their experience ? 

But, despite this whim, Captain May is a noble 
spirit and a dashing officer. ‘The anecdote told of 
him in reference to the battle scene which our 
artist has depicted, we can readily conceive to be 
characteristic of the man;» “ Captain May, your 
squadron has not done much ;—you must take that 
battery,” said General Taylor. ** Men,” said May, 
‘‘we must take that battery—charge,” and gal- 
lantly leading them, he with his men rushed into 
the thickest of the conflict, dashed through the 
battery, and then wheeling round became entirely 
its master, General Vega, one of the bravest of 
the Mexican generals, being taken prisoner by 
Captain May, while manfully defending his guns. 
The renown of this splendid teat will survive Capt. 
May’s latest day, and will be told to his honor long 
afier the chief actor shall sleep beneath the green 
sod of the valley. 

The editor of the New Orleans Tropic says 
that having the pleasure ofa long conversation 
with Capt. May, he asked for a description, from 
his own lips, of this charge. ‘The gallant captain 
twisted about his long beard, evidentiy somewhat 
confused, and, alter considerable hesitation, said : 

“ Why, you see, the fact is, any of the boys 
would have given their lives to have had the 
chance to have charged the batteries, only I was 
the lucky one in getting the order. After the old 
man gave the order, | rode down the road, my men 
following of course, where we met Ridgely—he 


> blazed away and let me pass, and we just rode 
' over the guns, and that is all about it.” R.A. W 
or 


ROGERS’S SLIDE, LAKE GEORGE. 


See the Engraving. 


Tue engraving represents a scene memorable in 
the early history of the country for the singular feat 
which was there performed by Major Rogers. The 
rock, which is the prominent feature in the en- 
graving, is on the west side of the lake, rising to 
the height of nearly four hundred feet at an angle 
with the water of more than forty-five degrees 
The face of the rock, for more than one hundred 
feet, is a perfectly smooth slide. During the winter 
of 1758, Major Rogers was one of a party which 
was surprised and put to flight by the Indians at 
the outlet of the lake. Rogers came, alone, to the 
summit of this rock, whither he knew the Indians 
would follow him by his tracks in the snow, and 
where he could prevent pursuit by a singular stra 
tagem. ‘Throwing his pack down the precipice, 
he slipped off his snow-shoes, and, without chang- 
ing their position, turned himself about and again 
put them on his feet. ‘Thus equipped, he retreated 
several rods along the southern brow of the rock 
The Indians coming to the spot went no further, 
as they saw the two tracks both leading the same 
way, and apparently made by two persons, who 
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had come to the precipice, and chosen to throw 
themselves off rather than to fall into the hands of 
their pursuers. Meanwhile Rogers made good his 
descent to the foot of the rock, where he resumed 
his pack, and escaped on the ice to the head of the 
lake. 

A slight acquaintance with our national history 
makes us familiar with many instances of similar 
daring on the part of the early settlers, when 
brought into collision with the Indians—daring 
physical prowess and courageous adaptation to cir- 
cumstances, which at least equalled the powers of 
the athletic and cunning Indians) And much as 
we have been accustomed to extol and wonder at 
the often astonishing performances of the Indians 
when hard pressed by danger, we doubt very much 
whether their example could at all be put in coin- 
petition with the many instances of equal nerve 
which our forefathers displayed. Let that, how- 
ever, be as it may, we believe we shail have grati- 
fied our readers by presenting them with this beau- 
tiful engraving of Major Rogers’s Slide, Lake 
George. R. A. W. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


This is not a very busy month with the publishers, so far 
us issues of new books are concerned. Nevertheless they 
have nut been idle. From Harper and Brothers we have 
sundry valuable works: SKETCHES OF THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN, by I’. Schroeder, is a work which will afford the 
reuder high pleasure and muchinstructiun. Mr. Schroeder 
wields a very graphic pen and has au observant mind, and 
while bis book is sufficiently sdetchy tor popular appreci- 
ation, it is replete with information vn sceues of deepest 
interest. ‘There is a spell—a sort of enthusiastic and hearty 
truth{ulness about bis descriptions, uud a pictorial embodi- 
ment of the pluce und scee he depicts, which give to the 
beok an irresistible charm. ‘lake, for instance, his account 
of the British garrison at Gibraltar, where the wiole is so 
vividly presenied beivre the mind of the reader that he 
almost sees tue vast furt towering oul o! the sea, treads the 
sublerranean gulieries, heurs the mouotonous tramp of the 
seutivels and ,vvks upon the grim visages 0! the cannon as 
they peer through every Openiug in the fortress. And the 
sume is true of every description given by the author, while 
liverality of senument, combined with ardent patriotism and 
strong humunity, give to the work w claim upon one’s cure- 
tul reading and study, which very few works of the class 
possess. Most cordially do we commend these volumes to 
our readers. 


From the sume publishers we have ‘Tempxr anv ‘i kM- 
PERAMENT, by Mrs. Eliis. Her works do not need com- 
inending to the attention of the inteliigent and high-aspiring 
of her sex. Coustautiy aiming at the practical, she yet 
clothes her sentiments in such just aud fitting language, and 
embodies them in such uatural incidents and conversations, 
that the author's design is half accomplished beture the 
reader isawure of it. Afterwards the entire trausformation 

is easy, tor the judgment is already eniightened, and the 
uifectivus partiaily secured. Lew temuie writers have 
achieved sv much real good as Mrs. Ellis. Cumpured with 
her sound and judicicus productions, the ridiculous emana- 
tous of trauscendeutal foolery are but triflee trifles im- 
meusurubiy lighter thun air. 


Of tiarpers’ “ New Miscellany” we have received three 
volumes, any one of which has intriasic value. We cannot 
speak tvo favourably of this excellent series. Lt improves as 
it advances ; while the price of each volume—iitty cents, in 
cloth—piaces them within the reach uf the entire people, and 
their cloth binding renders them easy of preservation and fit 
forthe library. ‘ue Mopern BRITISH PLUTARCH is by the 
historian ‘Tayior, and comprises lives of all modern eminent 
men of Great Britain. Some of the biographies are rather 
short, but that appears to have been necessary in carrying 
out the publishers’ views. ‘The subjects are numerous and 
are well selected from every walk of lite. The author ap- 
pears to have performed his task with candor and good 
judgment. Tne Expxpirion TO BoRnkO is a book not to 
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be lightly passed by. Itisa trensury of information, and of 
remarkable incidents ‘The expedition was undertaken from 
purely philanthropic motives, was carried on at the expense 
of a private individual, and resulted in the most pleasing 
consequences, No one can read the stirring narrative with 
out admiring the prudence, skill, und courage of those who 
conducted the expedition, while the mind is kept constantly 
on the stretch hy the rapid succession of incidents, new and 
strange and startling, with which the puges of this volume 
teem. ‘I'he moral of the enterprize is ulso good, showing 
that upright dealing, even with barbarians, is the surest way 
to their hearts and the easiest method of winning their res- 
pect and contidence. 

From the same publishers we have also received several 
numbers of the [LLUs1 RATED SHAKsPEARE—« truly elegant 
edition, unsurpassed by any even in Europe ; the concluding 
number ofthe LLLUsTATED WanpERina Jew, which has 
maintained the high character of its embeilishments to the 
very last ; three parts of the ProroxiaL History or Ene- 
LAND, of which we shall speak at length in our next; it is of 
inestimable value asa history ; and a number of their select 
novels—CaptT. O'SULLIVAN, by Maxwull. 


From Burgess, © tringer and Co, we have received the first 
three parts of Duugias Jerrold’s St. Gites anp Sr. James— 
a work in which the peculiar talent of Mr. Jerrold shines 
upon every page and gives a charm to the graphic descriptions 
of even the darkest scenes, such as few writers can impart. 
This elegant edition is accompanied by spirited illustrations 
after the English copy, and will commund a large sale on 
account of its cheapness and beauty. The same spirited 
publishers, as most readers are aware, are issuing cheap 
editions of all Mr. Cooper’s novels, the last of which is 
ReEpsEINS, OR INDIAN AND iNGIN, a work that will add 
greatly to the reputation of the author. It is the last of a 
series, in which the fallacies and the practical! evils of the 
agrarian spirit recently munifested in neighboring counties 
are clearly shown by illustrations from ordinary life. The 
whole series is eminently high-toned and salutary. Luch 
volume is sold for the low price of fifty cents. 


Lewis Colby and Co. have published the fourth edition 
of the Jupson Orrerine—a small volume of missionary 
facts, sketches and poems, which cannot fail deeply to inte- 
rest the Christian reader. [t is edited by the Rev. Mr. 
Dowling, whose labu-s in this instance have afforded us a 
pleasing surprise ; for the publication of a former work— 
History of Romanism— which has heen so egregiously pulied 
and forced into sale by his publisher—was of so thoroughly 
meretricious a character, and so uncharitable in spirit, that 
we entertuined buta low opinion of the gentleman’s fitness 
to conduct such a volume as the Judson Offering. We 


rejoice, however, to find it one of the most agreeable memo- 
rials and pleasing exhibitions of missionary sentiments we 
have read, 


R. A. W. 








The following articles are accepted :—The Toilette ; Oh, Tell me Not ; The Suicide ; An Indian 
Ballad ; Excursion to Deer River Falls ; Eleanor @’ Estella ; Twilight. Some others have been re- 
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